Detroit Board of Educatio 


Focus on Vocational Guidance: Detroit youngsters take time out from school to visit 


"Careers Unlimited” exhibit. 


From business and 


industry leaders they get a 


close-up view of job opportunities, requirements (see full story on page 9-T). 


NASSP Preview 


Next four thousand educators 
will begin moving into Chicago to at- 
tend the 40th anniversary 
of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, Feb. 25-29 

Discussion groups will weigh junior 

high 
reading, aiding the gifted, 

spiritual student 
councils, teacher recruitment, core cut 
ricula, public relations practices. 

Other groups will discuss 
quency, junior high strengths 
weaknesses, character education, school 


week 


convention 


and senior school problems in 
guidance 
values, 


moral and 


delin- 
and 


discipline practices, education for non 


academic youth, desirable curriculum 
changes for the high, citizen- 
ship, the handling of controversial is 
sues. 

One topic 


“What vocational and career opportun- 


junior 


high on the interest list 


ities are available to boys entering the 
military service?” Under the chairman- 
ship of Prof. Carl M. Horn (Michigan 
State Univ.) a discussion group will 
hear members of the Armed Forces 
talk on the values of careers taught in 
military service 
Speakers include Supt 
Willis of Chicago, “Critical Issues in 
Secondary Education”; Dr. Ralph J]. 
Bunche, “Our Program for World 
Peace”; Leo Durocher “Miracles 


Benjamin C., 


Through Leadership”; and William L. 
Shirer, “The World Today.” Conven 
tion headquarters: Conrad Hilton Hotel 


History, Red Style 


Nearly 
George Orwell chilled the world with 
1984. In 

people 

distort- 
ing yesterday's facts to conform to to- 


seven years ago, the late 
his prediction of civilization 
his book, Orwell portrayed 


whose job is rewriting history 


day's policy 

His description is a remarkable por- 
trait of today’s Communist education 
New York Times correspond- 
ent Sydney Gruson reports that Thomas 
Masaryk, the 


Czechoslovakia, is now being depicted 


system 


George Washington of 


in Czech schools as a reactionary 
Socialist 
gle against workers’ and peasants’ 
banks 


dividing the 


the guiding spirit of a strug 
demands for nationalization of 
and factories and for 
land.” 

In Russia, Soviet officials have turned 
against their Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. The late president, says 
the Soviet Encyclopedia, was born into 
a “. . . family of big employers and 
landowners.” His fortune increased 
markedly, says the article, after his 
marriage to Eleanor Roosevelt, and as 
a result of the marriage of their son, 


F. D. R., Jr., to Ethel du Pont 


one-time hero, 


Teacher Guidance 


What happ¢ ns When Teachers Face 
Themselves? You'll find many frank an 
book by that title, writ- 
Jersild, Teachers Col 


swers in a new 
Arthur T 
lege (Columbia) 
Dr Jersild’s 
dreds of 


the seriousness of 


ten by 


vith hun 


suggest to him 


interviews 
teachers “ 
[teachers] search 
for intimate and personal meaning in 
doing All too often 


this quest is pursued under a heavy 


what they are 


burden of anxiety loneline ss, and hos 
tility 
Many 


they can do a 


Says Jersild believe 
better 
helped to cope with 


How? By 


group therapy and 


teachers 
iob if they are 
their emotional 


problems such methods as 
frank discussion of 
personal problems with one another 
Complained one teacher: “I tend to get 
involved in so many activities and re 
sponsibilities that I don't have much 
time for myself.” 

Said “I often feel bitter and 
resentful at being pushed 
without 
free to complain or show my resent 
ment.” And a third: “I often feel I am 


required to give the impression of being 


inother 
iround ol 
be Ing 


imposed on by others 


more able, or more strong, or more con 
siderate, or more independent than | 
have capacity for 

Among the problems bothering teach 
ers: “meaninglessness” in their work 


anxiety, hostility, “deep loneliness,” and 


sex. Dr. Jersild shows how self-under 
standing can lead to compassion, which 
he regards as the most profound mark 
of emotional maturity 

$3.25 trom 
Teachers Col 


N.Y.C. 27 


Copies of the book are 
Bureau of Publications 


lege, Columbia Univ.., 


Occupation Guides 


What is the employment outlook in 
banking, accounting, metalworking, 
printing? The Labor Statis 
tics in Washington gives you the an 
swer in 26 employment “outlook bulle 
tins.” Prices range from 15 to 60 cents 

Bulletins give information on 
ings, working conditions, and required 
education. 


Bureau of 


earn 


Bureau also offers free occupational 
outlook wall charts, 12 by 17 inches 
Write to Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington 25, D. C., to be placed on 
Occupational Outlook mailing list 













TEACHERS 





Make Military Orientation a 


Wii: TODAY'S SENIORS facing the prospect 


of military service, leading educators have 





come to realize the importance of military 





orientation at the high school level. By informing 





students about their Army opportunities, teachers 





are preparing them for a successful adjustment 





to service—an adjustment that will make 






their Army career a rewarding experience. 





To help you fulfill the added obligation of 





preparing your seniors for a military as well 





as a civilian life, the Army has developed 







various pieces of informational literature for 
your use. These booklets will help you point up the 





fact that the Army wants every young man and 






woman, at least to graduate from high school before 
e Available for showing to Students 


or School Community Groups 





considering enlistment. They will show you how 





graduates may choose their Army vocational 





Prepare Through Education (16 minute film 


training from over 150 technical courses. They ao 
which portrays problems of high school youths 





also explain other Army programs that emphasize 
further education, travel, psychological maturity 





about to enter service and advice given them 





by their counselor) may be obtained free of 






and character development. F charge by contacting nearest Army Recruiting 
Yuu may get copies of these booklets to aid you "4 Station or by writing to: 

‘ . , : ¥ 

in offering your seniors the guidance they need i " * * 





by telephoning your local Army Recruiting 







nr os ne Z THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 

Station or by clipping and mailing the c 

meer oh aa a prage Aa : DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
ow. In doing so, you wi elping both your ‘ WASHINGTON 25, D. c. 

students and your country. i Attn: AGSN-P 






















i $156-1 

§ THE ADJUTANT GENERAL : 

' Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. i 

' Attn: AGSN-P Name i 

4 Please send me the booklets | have checked. | understand that | also can + 

; get additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address. i 
A 

1) Helping Youth Face the Reserved For You = 4 

| Facts of Military Life (Student booklet describing Army 

’ (Teacher's pamphlet) job training opportunities) } 
City State 

; This Is How It Is it's Your Decision ' 

(Student booklet (Student booklet describing ways i 
: describing Army life) to fulfill military obligations) a ; : 
Lone ean eee eee wee eee 0 a oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oo oe oe od 











How's That Again? 


It that there i 
on't be enough teachers to go around 
ly 1962. According to the study Teach 
ers for Tomorrow (see Scholastic Teach- 
r Dec. 1), schools will need more than 
half of all college graduates in the next 
ien years to teach the tidal wave of stu 
dents. They now get a little more than 
one-fifth, 

But along comes another study, The 
‘rucial Years, prepared by the Nation 
| Commission Education 
id Professional Standards (NEA). A 
|'stinct reversal from other NEA studies 
‘ie report says that by 1962 colleges 
vill be producing 120,000 new teach- 
rs a year, enough to supply the na 
‘ion’s “minimum, indispensable needs.” 


Mice and Men 


Two educators are calling for wider 

« Of audio-visual materials in the 

hools to help lick the teacher short 
ge, 

In Syracuse, at a meeting of the New 
York State Audio-Visual Council, John 
\. Bartky tells A-V experts to stop be 
ng “mice” and tackle today’s grave 
educational problems as “men.” 

Meanwhile, in Princeton, Dr. Henry 


seems and there 


on Teacher 


Chauncey, president of the Education 
al Testing Service, calls for the use of 
sound film at all educational levels with 
emphasis on science and mathematics 
Says Chauncey 
schools in the same way as in the past 


“Trying to man the 


is a losing battle.” 

During World War II, Bartky said, 
the A-V man came out boldly and said 
that in audio-visual aids 
“could take the place of the teacher, 
could make a poor teacher into a good 
and could be constructed and de 


some Cuses 


one 
veloped to save money for education.” 
Today's A-V “mouse,” Bartky charges 
“wedded to a stuffy, cliché-ridden’ 
To be accepted by 


Is 
kind of education 
the ivory towerists he 
take the stand that audio-visual 
are merely gadgets and that their sup 
porters are gadgeteers. He pretends to 
become a curriculum expert “by div 


feels he must 


aids 


ing into the cesspool of curricular phi 
losophy from which no one can emerge 
unsmirched,” 


School News 


lhe press is not working hard enough 
to make significant facts about educa 
tion interesting to the general public 
So 2 of New England 


25 per cent 
school superintendents, in a special 


Say 


3-T 


study by Harvard University, Th 
Schools and the Press 

More than a third of the schoolmen 
are highly critical of the handling and 
play of education news. They accus 
papers of playing up the sensational. 

Say New England newsmen; the 
public is most interested in school ath 
letics and least interested in curricu 
lum activities. Besides, say the editors 
schools often don’t know what news is 
and issue stories too near deadline 


Forum Speakers 


How do American high schools com 
pare with those of foreign countries 
rhirty-three members of the Herald 
Tribune High School Forum will give 
their impressions of U. S. secondary 
schools at the Atlantic City meeting of 
the American Association of School Ad 
ministrators next week, 


r) 


The youngsters will later be 
tioned by a panel of four prominent 
educators: Dr. Henry Hill, president of 
the George Peabody College for Teach 
ers; John Fisher, Baltimore school su 
perintendent; Eugene Youngert, Oak 
Park, Ill. superintendent; and H. | 
Willett, Richmond, Va., school super 
intendent. The forum is being held with 
the cooperation of Scholastic Magazines 


ques 





PLASTIC-BASE AUDIOTAPE meets the ~ 
most exacting requirements of the 
professional and educational record 

ist at minimum cost. Known the world 

over for its matchless performance 

and consistent, uniform quality. On 
142-mil acetate base, in all standard 

reel sizes. 


\ 
FOUR WAYS to get the most 
out of your tape recorder... 


AUDIOTAPE ON 1'/,-MIL MYLAR® with the newly expanded line 


is a premium-quality professional tape 
that provides the utmost in mechani 
cal strength and immunity to temper 
ature and humidity. Wil! not dry out 
or embrittle with age. Available in 
600 ft. to 5000 ft. reels, 


of professional quality 


LR AUDIOTAPE on i-mil “Mylar 
gives you superb Audiotape perform 
ance, plus 50% more recording time 
per reel. The strong, super-durable 
polyester film base assures trouble 
free operation even under the most 
conditions of heat and 


enable you to get the 
the most faithful 


Wiest four “teaching tools” 


i 


reproduction of the original sound, as well as the 


most out of your tape recorder 


maximum recording time for your particular appli 
severe 


humidity only 


Regardless of base material, there's 


cation 
one Audiotape quality—the very finest that can pos 


sibly be produced Ask for it by name on your 


next requisition, 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Offices in Hollywood * Chicago 


SUPER-THIN AUDIOTAPE on 
“Mylar” 
recording time per 
plastic-base tape. Suitable for ex 
tended-play applications where tape 
tension is not excessive. Available ir 
1200 ft reel and 2400 ft 
7” reel, 


gives you twice as much 


reel as standard 


on 5” on 


*Trademark, DuPont polyester film 





Beholastic Teacher editior published weekly, September through May inclusive, except during school holidseys and 
* all privileges authorized at Dayton, Ohio. Contents copyright, 1956. by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication 
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$2.00 per school year, Becond 
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NOW YOU CAN MAKE 
ECONOMIC FACTS 
FUN TO STUDY 


NEW CARTOON BOOK HELPS TELL STORY OF 
COMPETITIVE ENTERPRISE IN WAY YOUR CLASS 
WILL ENJOY AND REMEMBER 


YOU'LL CALL IT ONE OF TODAY’S MOST-NEEDED 
TEACHING AIDS 


COPIES FREE FOR EVERY PUPIL IN YOUR CLASS 





HIS new, 32-page, four 

color cartoon book dram- 
atizes the story of American 
progress — shows how com- 
petitive enterprise works to 
benefit all. It's a case his- 
tory. The growth and de- 
velopment of one American 
company forms a realistic 
background for the story. 
Prepared especially for use 
in junior and senior high 
schools. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS’ MAN- 
UAL: suggests activities for 
students, lists discussion 
questions, is keyed to text. 


TIMELY AS TODAY 


Who really owns Ameri- 
can industry? Why are in- 
vestors so important in start- 
ing a business? How does 
competition spur firms on 
to find new and better products? Is America dominated 
by big business? Why is industry anxious that young 
people receive a good education? How is our industrial 
system like a team—investors, workers and consumers? 

What about the workers? “They’re provided with the 
best machines and tools. They have freedom and op- 
portunity. They belong to unions if they wish and they 











3 share generously in the goods they help to produce 
$3 No wonder they lead the rest of the world in produc 
‘ 
? hon. 
? lohnson Makes the Team Freedoms Foundation 
z A d winner) aives «tudents a broad perspective on 
; w trontiers ir dustry, encourages them to study hard 
4 that th an conquer thes w front $ 
PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 
ose secd me th free teaching aids jicated belo | 
jo ON MAKE THE TLAM Number « copie 
WONDER BOOK OF RUSBER (Tells story of rubber—dirrovery, | 
esearch and wee; both erude ond men-maede rubber Number of j 
of copies ’ 
| TS THE KEYS. (Highwey safety for teen-agers.) Numer of 
‘ 
monvel will be supplied with eoch request Additional | 
lable on request 
| 
School 


$c 





Cartoons for English 


English teachers can make good classroom use of non- 
political cartoons, writes Walter Brackman in The Clearing 
House, january. Teachers should use cartoons to develop 








REFERENCE Books 
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Saturday Review 


“This thesaurus is admirable, beneficial, choice, edifying, 


” 


excellent, faultless, perfect, splendid, superb, valuable. 
attitudes important to the learning process and to relax 
classroom tension 

For example, one cartoon shows a man saying to a ste- 
nographer, “We'll be sorry to let you go, Miss Witherspoon. 
Your unique spelling has given us many hilarious moments.” 
This accents the importance of correct spelling to students 
thinking of entering the business world. Scholastic’s class- 
room magazine, Practical English, has been using cartoons 
as a teaching device since its inception, as have other Scho 


lastic Magazines 


Contest on U.N. 


\ trip to Europe is the first prize for the top-ranking high 
Annual High School Contest on the 
il] take place March 13 
) Ameri 
345 East 46th St 


chool student in the 
United Nations. The 
kor detail vrite Lucille Levin ( 


\ wiation for the United Nations 


competition 


secretary 


Lost: U.S. Talent 


America nu r e the ti loss in excepvotia 


' ' ' 
ent among is iif © are » keep our tech wWlogical 


ead over the Soviet Union. So says MIT president Dr 

| james KR. Killian, |r. Nearly 60 per cent of the top quarte 
U.S. high schoo duates fail to complete four yeas 

ft « Neg Killian point nil He urg ( irl ice itihicatio 

i encouragement of exceptional children. Savs Killian 
[here has been avoidance of the intellectual tax whic! 


in paid i ' tellectual budget hye balan 
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world. Call your authorized Ampro 
Audio-Visual Dealer, or mail the coupon. 


See and hear for yourself how faithfully 
Ampro interprets the sights and sounds of the 








VY 


AMPRO sinn 


. A Subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation 








It's a new adventure for student and teacher alike 
when Ampro Audio-Visual equipment joins the fac- 
ulty. Products of more than a quarter-century of 
experience, Ampro projectors and tape recorders, 
reflecting a unique awareness of the specialized re- 
quirements of the classroom, offer realism in sight 
and sound that inspires teaching and learning. 


Ampro Super Stylist-12 
16mm sound projector 


Especially designed for institutional use, the Super Stylist- 
12 combines professional performance with ruggedness 
and trouble-free operation. Illumination up to 1000 watts 
provides brilliant screening. Two-case design incorporates 
10-watt amplifier and 12-inch Alnico-5 Permanent Magnet 
Speaker for true-fidelity, full-range sound under any 
acoustical conditions. Complete with Coated Super 2-inch 
F/1.6 lens .. $499.50 


Ampro Classic 
Two-speed tape recorder 


There's no need to handle this tape recorder with kid gloves! 
Cabinet is durable and tough—shockproof, scuffproof, 
scratchproof, childproof. Shock-absorbing bumpers pro- 
tect inset mechanism. Electro-Magnetic ‘‘Piano-Key" Con- 
trols; 6° x 9° Alnico-5 Permanent Magnet Speaker. Auto- 
matic Selection Indicator and many more convenience 
features shad $257.50 


Pee SS SSeS SS SS eee e ene eq 


109 
AMPRO CORPORATION 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, | would like to have more information 
about the subjects checked: 


CO) Ampro Super Stylist-12 Projector 

©) Ampro Classic Tape Recorder 

C) Name of my authorized Ampro Audio-Visual Dealer 
Name 

School 

Address 

City Zone State 


he oe oe oe ee ee ee es 


ED ee ee Oe ee ee 
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ALL STEEL 


FILMSTRIP FILE 


MODEL MF.6 
Holds 336 filmstrips 
Each can indexed and filed 
Maximum capacity—Minimum space 
Adjustable Dividers—Six Drawers 
Baked Enamel Finish 


Many Models. Send for New Catalog 








PRODUCTS 
CORP 


Nowmade 


250 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK 19 





ryive 
li ps on 
teamwork 


{ jawe AGERS learn about 
sportsmanship on wheels 
from a General Motors Test 
GM’s 


advertisement 


Driver in newest 
“Scholastic” 
headlined: “Good Drivers Are 


Tops in Teamwork.” 


It’s one of a popular series 
designed to build safle driving 
knowledge and attitudes. 
Reprints are available without 


charge simply by writing to— 


ys 





GENERAL MOTORS 
Public Relations Staff 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


1 
lers and teac 
° 


In Brief 


This month Vanderbilt 
begins publication of The Race Rela 
tions Law Reporter, first legal reporting 
service devoted to desegregation rulings 
and ordinances, Bi-monthly, the pub 
lication sells for $2 a 


University 


year 


New Censorship Bulletin being issued 
bi-monthly by the American Book Pub 
Inc., 2 West 46th St 
Covers actions by Federal 


lishers ( ouncil 
New York 
state, and local at 
that 


freedom of information 


ithorities and by pri 


vate groups tend to abridge” 


comeback in 
Florida 
students 
9 000 


Latin is making a 
Florida high 
State Univ 


took the 


SC hools 
Last 


course 


reports 
s14 


this year over 


year 7, 


2 million students 


Phere now 37 
in the 
the 


inerease of 7 million over 


are 


nation’s schools and colleges 


This is an 
1950 


Census Bureau reports 


In New 


Feachers 


York City, the High School 
iation is opposing for 
teachers’ clubs. Not 
that the group is against future teachers 

it wants to discourage extracurricular 


Asso 


mation of “future 


work because of “inadequate teacher 


salaries.” 


Don't Miss... 


® Teaching Send 
comprehensive bibliography of publi- 
cations, broken down by subject and 
grade, to National Aviation Education 
Council, 1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Make request on 
school stationery for free copy. 


aviation? for a 


© World Survey of Education, a 
UNESCO publication, offers all the 
facts and figures on education in hun- 
dreds of countries, colonies and territo- 
ries (Columbia University Press, $16). 


e “The Movies Go to School,” 
Reader's Digest (Feb.). Tells how mo- 
tion pictures are used to teach every- 


thing from algebra to zoology. 


e “Freedom to Teach,” by Helen C. 
White, The Commonweal (Jan. 27). 
Other articles in this mid-term educa- 
tion issue: “The Work of UNESCO,” by 
Jerome D'Souza, and “Failure of an 
Elite,” by J. L. Benvenisti, of 


\ story 
British public schools. 


e “Perspective of Brazil, 
insert in Feb. The Atlantic: 
art, music, literature, history. 


72-page 
Brazilian 


e “Teachers, Parents and Money,” 
an anonymous slap by a distinguished 
| educator at those who patronize teach- 
a. Harper's (Feb.) 














If it weren’t for brand names 


You’d have to be a 
home economist to 
choose the food you want 


Youdo70% of your grocery shop- 
ping “sight unseen.”’ The prod- 
ucts you buy are in packages, 
with only the label outside to 
guide you. 

How is it that you don’t have 
to look inside each package? 
What makes you so sure you’re 
getting quality and flavor you 
pay for? In fact, what makes you 
sure about anything you buy? 

Isn’t the answer simply that 
you've learned the basic rule of 
safe and sound buying: 


A good brand 
is your best guarantee 


No matter what you want to buy, 
you know manufacturers stand 
back of good brands because they 
have so much at stake. You know 
you can depend on a good brand. 
And so, when you pick one you 
know you're right. 

The more good brands you 
know, the surer you are. Get to 
know them in the pages of this 
magazine. They can help you cut 
down on buying mistakes, get 
more for your shopping money. 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION 
Incorporated 


A Non-Profit Educational Foundation 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


How to Use This Issue 


This special issue of Senior Scho- 
lastic is called, “Your Career.” It in- 
cludes such regular features as the 
foreign affairs article, the pro and con 
discussion, and 
News.” 

Give students about five minutes to 
skim the issue. 

The special material on careers may 
be used as the basis for one or more 
group guidance lessons on vocational 
choices. The suggestions in this Teach 
ing Guide include discussion questions 
and activities. 

Encourage pupils to save this issue 
as a reference to which they can turn 
for guidance in seeking a job or prepar 
ing for a civilian or Armed Forces ca- 
reer. Teachers in other departments may 
wish to use it for further class work 

Teaching aids are included also for 
regular features in this issue. 


“Understanding the 


Your Career (p. 5) 


An introductory picture page. 
Discussion Questions 

1. Which job pictured on the page 
interests you most? Which of the sub- 
jects offered in our high school will 
help most in training for such a career? 

2. Into which job classifications do 
the pictured people fall? (e.g., skilled, 
unskilled, merchandising, professional, 
etc.) 

3. What are some of the other ca 
reers which might have been pictured 
on this page? 


Does Your High School Record 
Count? (p. 6) 


Leaders in industry 
answer questions about the importance 


of marks, extracurricular activities, after 


business and 


school and summer work, attitudes, and 
reasons why beginners fail on the job 


Discussion Questions 
1. What did on 


when he said 


employer mean 


‘going to school is the 
teen-agers ‘job’ ”? 


3. & 


might you be interested in a job ap 


you were an employer why 
plicant’s high school record? 

3. Show of hands) How many of 
you have worked for pay during the 
summer? How many of you work after 
school on a regular part-time job for 
which you are paid? To what extent, 
if any, do you think your part-time 
work experience may help you in your 


later career? 


Things to Do 

Ask an employer (perhaps your 
father or a relative) whether he would 
be interested: in the school record of 
a young applicant for a job. Report 
back to the class. 


Do You Want to Win a Scholar- 

ship? (p. 8) 

A clear guide to the above-average 
student who may want to seek one of 
the 150,000 scholarships available an 
nually to American colleges. 


Things to Do 

1. Study the article and extract from 
it those questions or directions which 
you want to follow up in your effort 
to obtain a scholarship. 

2. If there is a college adviser in 
school, consult him about any 
problems you may have after you have 
done some investigating yoursell. 

3. Write to the registrar of colleges 
in which you are interested and request 
a catalogue. Frequently, the catalogues 
valuable information 
scholarships offered. (Inquire first in 
your school library; there may be a 


your 


contain about 


wide collection of current catalogues. ) 

1. If you are thinking seriously about 
winning any scholarship than 
one for athletics), it is read 
widely. The well-read student has an 


(other 
wise to 


advantage in competitive examinations 


Test Your Career Aptitudes 
(p. 11) 


rhis interest inventory can be com 
pleted by each student. Questions in 


clude school record, extracurricular 
activities, hobbies, job experience, read 


ing habits, areas of special interest. 


Things to Do 


1. Have each student complete the 
interest inventory. It can be used as 
a basis for individual conferences with 
the student. 

2. Students may be encouraged to 
talk over the inventory with parents 

3. Small groups may be formed in 
which students 
stimulated by 
ventory. 


Cah exchange ideas 


completion of the in 


Military Service (p. 13) 


A detailed account of the numerous 
vocational opportunities for both men 
and women in the various branches of 


the Armed Army, Navy, Ai 
Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 


Forces 


Discussion Questions 
1. How 

the Armed Forces help yo uto hold a 

civilian job? 
2. Many 


choose the Armed Forces as a career 


can a period of service in 


men—and women too 
Discuss some advantages of such a ca 
reer, 

3. What does the ‘USAFI” 
mean to you? Why it play such 
an important part in the lives of many 


does 


servicemen and women? 
1. Whether or not 
Armed Forces 


remain the 
Justi 


you 
you are a winner 
fy or dispute that statement 

5. What is the right mental attitude 
toward into the 


to have induction 


Armed Forces? 





Hou 


de« ~ades 


effective are you in 


teachers have become 


counselors, and homeroom teachers 
disabling and can, in fact, be 
iny high school 

Most teachers feel more 
They 


tional guidance 


on the contrary 


student to whom it is directed 





more 
The latter circumstance 
sure of themselves 


are less confident in the 


in the important field of vocational guidance 


TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


vocational guidan er 


During the 


Although an 


past two 


guidance-conscious 


increasing number of high schools have full-time guidance counselors, most 


schools must rely upon the principal and his assistant, part-time teaches 


need not be 


a source of great strength to the students in 


when they are offering educa 


field of vocational guidance 


T his spec ial issue of Senior S¢ holastic can be a bulwark to teache r confidence 


It is not your job in offering 


vocational guidance to select a career for the student who is seeking counsel 
helping him to make a proper choice on his own is sound 
guidance. Guide lines for vocational choices are drawn in this issue, They 
can be of help to teachers who wish to strengthen their knowledge of voca 


tional guidance. The issue will be a valuable resource for the high school 


H, L. H. 
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Things to Do 

1, Have representatives from the 
various branches of the Armed Forces 
speak to the boys and girls in the sen- 
ior class about opportunities in the 
different services. 

2. Students should be encouraged to 
follow the suggestion on page 17, 
column 3, Armed Services. Perhaps the 
chool maintain a large 
opportunities in the 


library 
vertical file on 
Armed Forces. 


can 


3. A veteran in the community may 
be invited to speak to the class about 
his vocational experiences in the Armed 
Forces, 


Blue Shirt or White Collar (p. 16) 


Occupational goals are 
with job opportunities in one residen- 
tial, suburban county (Nassau 
ty, New York), Pupil preference tor 
professional and white collar jobs may 
not be realistic in the light of the cur- 


compared 


Coun- 


rent percentages employed in such 
fields 
Things to Do 

Consider steps necessa’ry to pre- 


pare a similar study for your own com 
iiunity 

2. Compare job aspirations of the 
students your with the 
jobs now held by their parents. 

3. Students can inquire about wages 
paid to various workers by consulting 
issues ef the Monthiy Labor Review, 
published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 

4. Students can interview skilled and 
semi-skilled about the 


hold 


be prepared in class 


now in class 


workers jobs 


they Appropriate questions can 


Read All About It! (p. 17) 


This useful bibliography of careet 
pamphlets also “ives practical sugues 
tions for building a personal or school 


library of such materials 


Finland (p. 19) 
World History 


analyzes Ke ha tives 


Porkkala 


qu st for independere rom 


The artick 
evacuating 


nls long 


recen! | 1} 


cribed i i the porn 


noment of th Scun 


tie | >»? \I Tithe 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued on page 9-T 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 
February 23, 1956 


Foreign Affairs Article: Booming Bra- 
zil—-A survey of economic, social, and 
political conditions as the new Presi- 
dent takes office, and of the economic 
and political problems he faces. 

National Affairs Article: Explosion 
Over Natural Gas—Congress is faced 
with the question of exempting pro 
ducers of natural gas from restrictions 
placed upon them in interstate com- 
merce; an analysis of the problem and 
the arguments pro and con, 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
we abolish the convention system of 
choosing Presidential candidates and 
adopt instead a nationwide Presidential 
primary? A pro and con discussion of 
this controversial subject in which both 
sides of the question are explored. 


a 
for the purpose), explain why the 
linns must keep a wary eye on Russia 
in their dealings with the West. 

2. In what sense may Finland be 
described as an “international 
case’ for Russia? 

3. How do the Finns earn a living? 
To what extent is Finnish industry de- 
pendent upon Russia? 

4. If you were a Finn would you 
favor or oppose a policy of treading 
lightly so as not to irritate the Russian 
bear? Defend your position. 

5. What difference does it make to 
us whether Finland becomes a Russian 


show 


satellite in the same sense that Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland are satellites? 


Horsepower—Enemy of Horse 
Sense (p. 30) 


Problems of American Democracy 
Should 


man 


and discussion 


\ pro 


the Government 


con 
prohibit the 
ulacture 
than 70 miles 


ot cars capable ol speeds ol 


4 
more in hou 


Things to Do 


Students can attempt role play ng 
I hve can stawe conversations be 
en nh automob nan and a 
ner intomobiie manutacturetr 
i c if favorin the proposal 
| } victin { sp ling 
el nel in opponent yt 
' 
‘ 
“Ad-Wise”’ 
\ number of advertisements in this 
pecial issthe pre pared especially 


on the there ot the Issue They 


describe opportunities for careers in in 


dustry. the Armed 


professions wd the 






































Forces. These specially-written mes- 
sages to high school students can serve 
as springboards for lively classroom 
discussions. 

1. U. S. Air Force (p. 3): How can 
you get information about more than 
4) career fields in the Air Force? 

2. New York Life Insurance (pp. 
26-27); What percentage of bank work- 
ers hold official positions? What op- 
portunities does a woman have to 
become a bank officer? What “fringe 
benefits” do banks offer their workers? 
In what way is a banking career ad- 
venturous? In what ways is it exciting? 
What qualities make a good banker? 

3. U, S. Steel (p. 29): How is steel 
used? How many customers does U. S. 
Steel Corp. have? How many work- 
ers? How many owners? In what ways 
is the U. S. Steel Corp. helping to ad 
vance progress? 

1. Sinclair Oil (pp. 32°33): What 
advances in living standards can we 
expect in the next 20 years? What is 
Sinclair doing to develop youth for 
leadership? 
5. U.S. Army (p. 35): How can you 
get information about Army 
courses which the Army guarantees will 
your 


those 
meet interests? 

6. General Motors (p. 37): In what 
ways are General Motors drivers “tops” 
What make for 


good teamwork? 


in teamwork? traits 


7. Union Carbide (p. 39): Describe 
the Union Carbide scholarship pro 


How can you find out more 


? 


gram. 
about this program 
8%. Curtiss Wright 


double does the 


What 
“sky 


(p. 41): 


meaning term 


high” have in the sentence: “Oppo 
tunity is sky high in the Air Force”? 
Name the Air Force career fields that 
interest you most. 


9, United Fruit (p. 48): What are 
some possible explanations of why the 
Mava_ civilization 
ingle? What 
mean? Why is interdependence called 
the key What crops 
northward from Central r 
What do we sell to Central 
bio do this ex 
Raa, Sl 


wi 


perished im the 
does interdependence 


to our survival? 


How America 
Americar 
change ol goods t id 


us better frie al 


to make 
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Sheoffert NEW SNORKEL PEN 


TN 


\ 
‘ 
LETS THE 
COME THROUGH! 


Write with Sheaffer's hand-ground point 
That's custom-made for you, 

You'll see why Sheaffer's in demand— 

It lets the “you” shine thru! 


] 4 


You'll see yourself in a bright new light the day you start writing with 
your own Sheaffer Snorkel Pen. It lets “you” show through your writing 
. reflects your personality as it flows your thoughts onto paper. 
Part of the seeret is in the hand-ground Sheaffer point that fits your 
writing style exactly. And even deeper is your feeling of pride in owning 
the very finest. 


And you know that “Snorkel Pen” means “modern pen”. Its special 
filling tube extends to drink the ink, leaves the point sparkling clean. 


Sheaffer Snorkel Pens start at $10.00. Other Sheaffer Pens from $3.75. 






Fills the modern way, 
without dunking or 
dismantling the pen. 





When it comes. to writing- come to Sheufffers 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Compeny, Fort Medison, lowe, U.S. A. © In Canada: Goderich, Ontario © tn Australia: Melbourne © In Great Britain: Londen 
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TIME FOR 
BIG 


DECISIONS! 


LEARN HOW AN AIR FORCE ENLISTMENT CAN BENEFIT YOU! 


Get the facts! See how the Air Force can 
help you get your career off the ground — 
in a hurry, Decide now to volunteer for the 
Air Force after you graduate. You'll have 
an opportunity for the best training in the 
world. You'll have a chance to learn a 
good-paying skill in one of over 40 inter- 
esting career fields that will help you in 
the future. Don’t miss out on this opportu- 
nity. See your local recruiter, or mail the 
coupon at right. 


Go Places Faster in the 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD 
and mail to 
AIRMAN RECRUITING INFORMATION BRANCH 


BOX 2202 
WRIGHT-PATTERSON AFB, OHIO 


Please send more information on my opportunities 
for enlisting in the U.S. Air Force. | am between the 
ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or possessions, 





Address 








City 





WINNERS 


Educational Fragrance Contest 


FIRST PRIZE WINNER — $500.00 


DOLORES ELLIS 
Memphis, Tennessee 


SECOND PRIZE— $200.00 
VICKI PETERSON 


Prove, Uteh 


FOURTH PRIZE — $25.00 


GLENDA GRAHAM 
Legonsport, indiana 


SIXTH PRIZE — $25.00 
CATHERINE NOLTE 


Higginsville, Missourl 


NEXT FIFTY PRIZE WINNERS — $5.00 IN CASH 


BEVERLY SUE WANDER 
117 Canterbury Drive, Dayton 9, Ohio 


‘AULA STROUD 

1701 Cottonwood, Abiiene, Texas 
SHIRLEY ANN KMETZ 

5360 Conner, Detroit 13, Michigan 


KATHRYN MYERS 
305 North Brich Street, Ponca City, Okiahome 


RITA MaYO 

RR. #2, Clay City, iMinots 
BOROTHY L. BRANNAN 
19 St. Regis Street, East Hartford, Connecticut 
CHRISTINE MONK 

74 Rich Street, Buffalo 11, New York 


FLORENCE BOZURICH 


103 Macfarlane Drive, Pittsburgh 35, Pennsylvania 


LINDA WALIBOTSKY 
29 Levering Circie, Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 


MARY LOU STOUT 
49 W. Smiley Avenue, Shelby, Ohio 


MARIE BOOKER 
Route #1, Luttrell, Tennessee 
CHARLOTTE J. PIERCE 

500 Washington Avenue, Albany, New York 


CELINE SAMOLYK 
61 Annawan Street, Hartford 14, Connecticut 


PATRICIA GOODE 
1908 Euctid Street, Lincoin Park 25, Michigan 


RAYE RICE 
522 Rose Drive, Waverly, Ohio 


su0Y A, Koste 
Brockport, Pennsylvania 


KAREN GENS 
Box 9, Danube, Minnesota 


CAROLE LYNNE NUTT 
414 Parkcliffe Avenue, Youngstown 11, Ohie 


MARIORIE J}. REMMERS 
Box 32, Garrison, Nebrasks 


MARILYN KAY NULL 
R. R. #2, Bremen, indians 


CHURCH 

Box 265, Delta, Utah 
suoY PELLEY 

irrigon, Oregon 
LEONA SHAPIRO 

1200 £. Hampton Street, Tucson, Arizona 
CAROLMEAD TRYON 

75 Lester Street, Wallington, W | 
MARY ANN HARVEY 

317 Hancock Street, North Judson, indiana 
CARLOTTA PEREZ 

0. L. B. §. Academy, Goshen, New York 
BRENDA MAYFIELD 

909 N. Spring Avenue, Tyler, Texas 
JEAN MAE ZETTERLUND 

17 Kellogg Street, Auburn, Massachusetts 

ANN KAPLAN 

38 Highland Avenue, Bala Cynwyd, Pennsyivania 


YN SHERR 
337 Cherry Bend, Merion, Pennsylvania 


THIRD PRIZE— $100.00 


ANN MAKSIM 
Diamond, Ohio 


FIFTH PRIZE— $25.00 


CAROL PAMPALONE 
Maplewood, New Jersey 


SEVENTH PRIZE — $25.00 


CAROLINE NORTON 
Paradise, California 


OR $10.00 IN LENTHERIC MERCHANDISE 


DEBORAH 6. BERNEY 
15 Colonial Piace, Asheville, North Carolina 


BORIS LUPOLD 
RD #1, Box 175A, Shamokin, Pennsylvania 


BEVERLY FETELL 
808 Adee Avenue, New York 67, New York 


JEANNE KINKELLA 
822 Patton Street Ext., Wilmerding, Pennsylvania 


GRACE CORCORAN 
210 Kislingbury Street, Rochester 13, New York 


WANCY COCKRELL 
Spring Street, Herndon, Virginia 


LINDA ASAY 
134 Greenwood, Topeka, Kansas 


7 MYERS 
R. D. #2, Shelby, Ohio 
unme WINITSKY 
0 Raynham Road, Merion, Pennsylvania 
LILLARD 
“ite #3, Ada, Oklahoma 
LYNDAML SHIVERS 
Route #1, Smithfield, Texas 
MARY SCHOMBERG 
R. A. #1, West Salem, Wisconsin 


ANNE ROCKWELL 
55-A Ringgold Street, China Lake, California 
GERALDINE KUBEL 
Tyndall, South Dakota 
ANNITA B. SCHMUTZ 
661 WN. Benton Boulevard, Tucson, Arizona 


DARLENE PRESTON 
R. R. #2, Mapleton, Minnesota 


CYNTHIA WITT 

419 E. Capitol Orive, Hartiand, Wisconsin 
ANNE McCAULEY 

105 WN. Oak Street, London, Ohio 


PAULINE HAIRSTON 
Route #4, Box 102, Martinsville, Ohioc 


DIXIE MEDINA 
475 Tempeiton Avenue, San Francisco, California 
HONORABLE MENTION 
500 contestants were awarded Honor- 
able Mention and each will receive a 

bottle of TWEED BOUQUET. 
ALL WINNERS HAVE BEEN 
NOTIFIED BY MAIL 


To all entrants thanks, 
to all winners congratulations . . . from 


/ 
° 


Cc 


Maker of TWEED, the one 
fragrance you can wear any time, anywhere 


745 Fifth Avenue, New York, H. Y. 
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New York LAfe Insurance Co 
Ace secretaries, like Kathleen Devine, often start in beginning 
clerical jobs and work their way up to top secretarial jobs. 


Edward Boutouille is 


Your Career |) 


HAT is the right career for you? } 


This special issue will help you 
find it. The job interest inventory (pp 
11-12) may help you discover 
career interests, talents, and skills. 

Use the list of free career pamphlets 
(pp. 17-18) to get additional reading 
material in fields that interest you. Also, 


your 


ly 


study the article on scholarships (pp 
8-10) to see how well you can qualify 


for one. Industrial leaders send you a 
special message (pp. 6-7). The Armed 
Forces offer .many educational and §N& 
career opportunities (pp. 13-15) 





In which career field will you have 


Beli 7 
the best chance to succeed (p. 16)? 


Glass blower Arno Machalett makes 
a vacuum tube for testing purposes. 


lephone Laboratories 


found 





Kroger 


x 
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Airplane assembler 
















. 
Ford Motor (oe 


production designer in big automobile 
plant. Industry offers many opportunities for skilled workers. 
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John Negropont 
opportunity on an assembly line 
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Ban Francisco Chronicle 





Youthful grocery manager orders vegetables. Many stores 
need teen-age help for part-time jobs which can lead to careers. 


Nurse packs jars of “live’’ blood in portable refrigerator. 
Thousands more nurses and medical technicians are needed, 








Does Your High School Record Count? 


S$ YOUR high school record important 

when you go job-hunting? 

Should you go out for sports and 
other extracurricular activities in high 
school? If you take after-school and 
summer jobs, will that help you in the 
business world? 

We have asked leaders of industry, 
banks, stores, and Government these 
questions several times. Our surveys 
indicate that these leaders often are in 
surprising agreement on their answers. 

Here are the questions—and some of 
the answers received: 


Question: Is a teen-ager's high school 
record important when it comes to get- 
ting a beginning job? Does the student 
with a “B” average have a better chance 
to succeed in the business world than 
the student with a “C” average? 


Answer No. 1: Practically all com- 
panies interested in obtaining high- 
grade young people check to determine 
the high school record of applicants in 
whom they are interested, An appli- 
cant’s scholastic record is a rather re- 
liable indicator of the type of work 
for which he or she may be best fitted. 

~New Jersey Bell Telephone Co 


Answer No. 2: Discriminating em- 
ployers seek students who have at- 
tained the better scholastic records. 

~The Chase National Bank 


Answer No. 3: In general, the stu- 
dent with a “B” average has more 
chance.of success than a student with 
a “C” average, if for no other reason 
than that it shows certain traits which 
will be useful in business life, 

While a person is in high school, he 





Publishers Syndicate 


“Now, Miss Flitter, maybe 
you'll stay at your deski”’ 


Leaders in business and industry answer some 


important questions for job-hunting students 


has a job to do; his job is to get as 
much as he can out of his school ex- 
perience, and to turn in a creditable 
performance. If he (or she) goes 
through witha “C” average, it is either 
because he is not applying himself to 
that job, is of only average intelligence, 
or is a person who is contented with 
an average performance. Whichever of 
these is true, it is not a quality which 
makes for success in business, 


~The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Answer No. 4: A_ student's high 
school record is very important in help- 
ing him get a job. In most cases, school 
grades are the only measure of achieve- 
ment which the beginner can present. 
The failure in high school who later 
succeeds on the job is an exception to 
the rule. No young person should re- 
gard himself as an exception. The risks 
are too great.—The Borden Company. 


Answer No. 5: School grades show 
two things: (1) how hard a student 
has worked and (2) to some degree 
how much a student has learned. In 
such skill courses as bookkeeping, typ- 
ing, and shorthand, school grades are 
extremely important in helping to get 
a job! Often teachers of such subjects 
are questioned about job applicants: 
How well qualified is the applicant? 
What are his work habits? 

—Hamilton Watch Co. 


Answer No. 6: The high school 
record of the person applying for a po- 
sition is considered as carefully as a 
previous employment record. Since go- 
ing to school is the teen-agers “job,” 
we feel that he will perform his job 
with us in much the same way. The 
school record is very often our best 
source of determining whether or not 
he is in the habit of cooperating with 
others, and is conscientious and re- 


liable.—Cluett, Peabody & Co., Ine. 


The “Active Life” 


Question: How important is it to go 
out for sports and other extra-curricular 
activities in school? 


Answer No. 1; Extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, I believe, are all-important to 








any student who wants to be a leader 
later on.—Henry Ford II, 
President, Ford Motor Co. 


Answer No. 2: Taking part in a rea- 
sonable number of activities tends to 
indicate a well-adjusted student, some- 
one who enjoys being with others, and 
gets along well with his fellows. An 
employer is interested in that, since 
any kind of job involves getting along 
with other human beings. 

—International Harvester Co. 


Answer No. 3; The sports and other 
activities in high school are a measure 
of the breadth of your interests and of 
your ability to get along with others. 

~The Dow Chemical Co. 


Answer No. 4: Going out for school 
activities is important. Such activities 
give young people a chance to work 
and get along with others. Part-time 
jobs give high schoolers experience in 
the business world. Employers often 
get in touch with bosses who hired the 
job applicant on a part-time job to find 
out the applicant's work habits. 

—Hamilton Watch Co. 


Answer No. 5; We are interested in 
a young person’s high school record, 
in the extracurricular 


activities he 





. Merrylen 
“i'm five minutes early. If | punch In 
now, will | be paid for overtime?” 

















undertook during his high school years, 
and in any part-time job experiences he 
may have hac. We want to know 
whether he tried to learn, whether the 
applicant’s grade average was reason- 
ably good, whether he tried to learn 
some skills and to pick up knowledge, 
and how much experience he had in 
outside activities and after-school work. 
—Eastman Kodak Co. 


Answer No. 6; Leadership is impor- 
tant. Students have an opportunity to 
be leaders in school activities. We're 
interested in students’ records as school 
leaders and in their part-time job 
records. We're also interested in school 
grades just as we are in other faots 
about a job applicant’s background. 
We consider an applicant with failing 
or poor grades as a poor risk for us to 
employ.—United Air Lines 


Answer No. 7: We are interested in 
the applicant's school activities be- 
cause in these activities you learn 
sociability and leadership. We look for 
workers who had average or better 
than average high school grades. These 
grades show ability and interest in 
achievement. We check with past em- 
foyers to be sure that the applicant 
has learned how to work well and to 
see how he has gotten along with his 
employers.—The Kroger Co. 


Answer No. 8: School activities help 
to teach young pevple how to adjust 
themselves to new situations and how 
to learn something about leadership. 
These qualities are important’ in the 
business world. 

We also give careful consideration 
to an applicant’s school grades. We 
feel that an applicam is likely to do 
the same kind of work for us that he 
did in school. We ask teachers and 
counselors about an applicant's atti- 
tudes, about how hard he works, and 
how cooperative and dependable he is. 

-~H. J. Heinz Co. 


That Part-time Job 


Question: Does a successful record 
of having after-school and summer jobs 
help the beginner in the business 


world? If so, how much? 


Answer No, 1; Very important. It in- 
dicates whether or not he is ambitious 
and desirous of going*up the rungs of 
the ladder.—Warner-Hudnut, Inc. 


Answer No. 2: Yes. Work outside 
of classes is an indication of ambition 
and willingness to work and is impor- 
tant. 
~—Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of De- 

fense (formerly president of General 

Motors Corp.) 


Answer No. 3: Yes. It gives an op- 








Henry Ford ll 


portunity to evaluate the type of work 
best liked and would certainly be of 
assistance in coming to a conclusion 
as to the career he wishes to follow 
after school days are over. 

—American Cyanamid Co. 


Answer No. 4: The high school stu- 
dent can definitely gain from summer 
and part-time positions, Whether the 
position be in an office, a retail store, 
or a summer camp, all of which fre- 
quently offer jobs to students, the 
experience is bound to be valuable in 
terms of broader knowledge, in work- 
ing with others, and in beginning to 
comprehend adult responsibilities. 

—Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


Question; How important is a stu- 
dent's attitude in high school? 


Answer No. 1: A good attitude can 
overcome many weaknesses, and it is 
particularly true that a reasonable atti- 
tude on the part of young people is 
highly desirable. Attitude in a great 
many ways can be the gateway in 
knowledge and understanding. 

—H. J. Heinz Co. 


Answer No. 2: Attitude is vitally im- 
portant. Many people think it smart to 
show disregard and disrespect. The 
sooner they learn otherwise, the better 
for them.—General Foods Corp. 


Answer No. 3: A student's attitude 
in high school is very important as it 
indicates to us what his attitude is 
likely to be the rest of his life. We 
always request as much information 
as we are able to secure from teachers 
and schools. 

—Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Question: What are the reasons why 
some beginners fail on the job? 


Answer No. 1: Most important is the 
indifferent and negative attitude toward 
a job. This is evidenced by careless- 
ness, lack of initiative, absenteeism, 


Charles E. Wilson 


lack of pride in work turned out, and 
the desire to move ahead, but unwill 
ingness to prepare for advancement, 


~The Chase National Bank 


Answer No. 2: Lack of knowledge 
of the work. Poor personality. Poor 
attitude toward work. Failure to co- 
operate with others. Poor personal 
habits. 

Charles E, Wilson, Defense Secretary 


Answer No. 3: If a person with aver 
age intelligence would just accept a 
job eagerly and willingly and devote 
himself to it loyally and each day try 
to learn at least one new thing, he 
would make progress, There is very 
little reason for the average person to 
fail.,He should succeed just as thou- 
sands and millions have done before 
him.—General Foods Corp. 


Answer No. 4: It is difficult to know 
where to start in listing reasons why 
some beginners fail on the job. There 
are all kinds of personality problems. 
Qualities which may be lacking are de- 
pendability, determination, willingness 
to work, ability to get along with 
others, ete. Personality problems are 
especially important in a large organi- 
zation.—Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Answer No. 5; Beginners may fail 
on the job because of faulty personality 
traits, lack of adequate training, lack 
of ability, unfortunate home environ- 
ment, laziness, and unwillingness to 
apply himself. We believe that the 
above reasons are the important ones. 

—Abbott Laboratories 


In brief, businessmen—those who 
will be interviewing you for a job—do 
believe that the grades you make in 
high school are important. They also 
believe that the high schooler who 
succeeds in extra-curricular activities 
and in holding a part-time job has a 
better chance to succeed in the busi- 
ness world. 











Do You Want to Win a Scholarship? 


High school graduates with above-average records 
have a good chance at the 150,000 scholarships 
available annually to American colleges 


O YOU KNOW MURPHY? Or any- 

one named Leavenworth? 

Harvard University has a scholar- 
ship open only to youths by the name 
of Murphy. Yale University has a $420 
annual scholarship for a boy by the 
name of Leavenworth. Vassar College 
gives awards to girls who are descend- 
ed from John Buckmaster. It also has 
two scholarships for doctors’ daughters. 

You don’t have to be a Quiz Kid to 
win a scholarship these days. There 
are nearly 150,000 scholarships avail- 
able in U. 8. colleges, with a total val- 
ue of $40,000,000. They are given out 
annually to young people with all kinds 
of talents and abilities. Occasionally 
not enough candidates apply for these 
scholarships and the money is unused. 
Almost any above-average student who 
looks carefully is likely to find a schol- 
arship to help him continue his edu- 
cation after high school. 

In the chart on the next two pages 
are some representative examples of 
scholarships for high school graduates. 
They are open to either boys or girls 


unless otherwise noted, You can expand 
the list indefinitely. 

Here's a plan to help you get started 
on your scholarship search. 

First, make a survey of those schol- 
arships which interest you the most. 
Your teacher may let you make this a 
class project with credit for your work. 
She can also give you valuabie advice. 
Allot one section in your report for 
each of the following classes of schol- 
arships: 

1. Scholarships given by your high 
school, Does you school have a schol- 
arship and loan fund? If so, what 
scholarships are given? What are the 
requirements to qualify for each? In 
your own school you don’t have to 
compete with students from other 
schools. 

2. Scholarships from colleges, uni- 
versities, and other schools.. Most col- 
leges set aside funds to help students 
through school. Colleges also have bur- 
eaus to help students find part-time 
jobs. The colleges nearest you are like- 
ly to take the most interest in your ap- 





Phote Retence Studios, Cornell University 


BRAINS AT WORK! Original sources and give-and-take discussion 
with able professors mark this seminar in medieval history. 








plication for a scholarship. However, 
most colleges have scholarships for out- 
of-state students, because they like to 
get students with backgrounds from 
varied sections. 

Your school library probably has 
catalogs or booklets from many col- 
leges, describing their scholarships, en- 
trance requirements, and courses. Stu- 
dy these carefully. Also, write to the 
Director of Admissions at any other 
college that you're interested in. Ask 
him for a free booklet on scholarships 
and part-time jobs. 

Often the graduates of colleges or- 
ganize clubs or “chapters.” For exam- 
ple, in many cities there is a Harvard 
Club for local men who have graduat- 
ed from Harvard, or a Wellesley Club 
for women. Many of these clubs help 
local youth get scholarships. Ask your 
guidance director or teachers about 
these clubs. 

College sororities and fraternities 
also give scholarships. See chart for 
example. 

3. Government scholarships. The Fed- 
eral Government, many state govern- 
ments, and some cities and communi- 
ties have scholarship and loan funds 
to help young people get an education. 
(See example in chart.) For exact in- 
formation about scholarships in your 
state, write to State Department of 
Education. 

Most states have scholarsh'ps tor 
the children ot servicemen who died 
in World Wars I and Il. New York 
also has hundreds of other scholarships 
for students ranking high ip state ex 
aminations, 

The G. 1. Bill of Rights provides 
generous help for ex-members of the 
Armed Forces who want to continue 
their education. Students who join eol- 
lege Reserve Officer Training Corps 
(ROTC) units receive Government 
help. 

4. Scholarships from industries. \n 
dustries donate millions of dollars ev- 
ery year for scholarships. (See exam- 
ples in chart.) Some of these scholar- 
ships are limited to employees or to 
children of employees. Others are lim- 
ited to young people living in the areas 
where the industries are located. But 
many industrial scholarships are open 
to any able student whc meets the 
scholarship, character, leadership, and 
other requirements. 

Many of these scholarships require 
that applicants do well on the College 
Entrance Examination Board _ tests. 
(Ask your teacher about these. They 

(Concluded on page 28) 











DONOR 


QUALIFICATIONS 
NEEDED 
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TYPICAL SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES 





MISCELLANEOUS 
RESTRICTIONS 


WHO SELECTS 
WINNERS 





American Assn. for United 
Nations. 


14 scholarships ranging up 
te $500 a yr. for 4 yrs. 


Must pass written exam 
on international affairs. 


Twe best students from 
each school are eligible for 


+ id. | 





American Assn. for United 
Nations. 





American Legion and Aux- 
iliary. 


Ne. of scholarships and 
amounts vary with states. 


Each state mokes own 


qualifications. 


Father must be Legion- 
naire; apply lecal Legion 
or Auxiliary. 





Bethlehem Steel Co. 


107 annual, unrestricted 
grants worth over $300,000. 





Building Service 
Employees International 
Union 32-8. 


Four 4-yr. scholarships each 
worth $4,800 a yr. 


Pass College Entrance 
Board Exam.; selection on 
ability, h. s. record, school 
activities, potential leader- 
ship. 


Must be employees or 
children of employees. 


Special Union Board of 
Education. 





Demolay Foundation, Inc. 


200 scholarships with a 
$3,500,000 fund. 


Must belong to Demolay; 
scholarship, citizenship, 
leadership. 





Detroit News. 


10 scholarships of $500 
each annually to 10 best 
news carriers. 


Must pass entrance exam- 
inetions of college of own 
choosing. 


orf employees only. 


Administered by Student 
Aid Foundation. 





Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co. 


60 scholarships, each up 
to $600.4 yr. for 4 yrs. 


Pass confidential rating 
questionnaire and Col- 
lege. Entrance Board Ex- 
am, have character, and 
rank high in class. 


Firestone Scholarship Com- 
mittee. 





Ford Moter Co. 
Fund. 


70 four-yr. scholarships 
amounting up to $750 « 
year. 


Good reputation, schol 
ship, aptitude test score. 





Employees’ children only. 








Girl students interested in 
homemaking. 


Girls sligible if school 
enters the Betty Crocker 
contest. 





Neel 4 A Leah ef 
Secondary School Princi- 
pals. 
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TYPICAL SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES 

















FORM AND QUALIFICATIONS MISCELLANEOUS WHO SELECTS 
DONOR NUMBER NEEDED RESTRICTIONS WINNERS 
General Meteors 343 awards, ranging up Applicants between 16 Must build superior model 
Corporetion. te $10,000. ond 19 yeors old; open cor. 
te oll senior boys. 
1, Congress of Porents 124 «scholarships, $250 Scholarship, leadership, Open to Illinois students District PTA committee; 
ond Teachers. each per yeor for 4 yeors. good health. with high scholastic stand- apply te your high school 
ing, especially for those principal. 
whe wish te teach. 
Michigan Nursing Center 10 scholerships of $300. Answer questionnaire; Must want to study nurs- Michigoen Nursing Associe- 


Association. 


write 100-werd biegraphy, 
principal makes h. 5. re- 


port. 


ing ot @ Michigon school. 


tion. 





Precter and Gemble Fund. 


60 four-ve. scholarships 
given annuolly, each aver- 
age $725. 


Twe-thirds of scholarships 
in liberal arts fields; one- 
third technical; 40 te cob 
lege women. 


Participating colleges. 





Redie Corp. of America. 


60 scholarships, each worth 
$4600 « year. 


Talented majors in science 


For majors in science and 
engineering; vsvally must 
be through one yeor of 
college. 


RCA Educotion Committ 








Scholastic Magazines Art 
Awerds. 


135 ene-yr. scholarships to 
schools with Art courses. 


Must be major winners in 
Scholastic Magezines Art 
Awards. 


Scholarships furnished by 
art and other schools. 


Jury of natienally-known 
artists. 





State of Pleride, 


Based on state tests. 


Winners must perform 
services or replece the 





Union Carbide Educetionel 
Fund. 


Scholarship, reputation, 
need; ambition for career 
in industry, business, or 


research. 


Participating colleges. 














Age 


My name 


I. What your school record shows. 


A. Average grade in English —~ Nosnaien 


B. Average grade in history ———— ~~ ~____ 





Average grade in science hae 


Average grade in math 
. Name your two favorite school subjects (art, mu- 
sic, shop, English, etc.) and give the average grade 
for each. 


ee es = ___ Grade aT ee 


Il. Se hool activities (sports, plays, club work, etc.) are 
also important. 


JOO 


ON RR eR 


A. Your favorite school activity is 


1. Why it interests you 


2. Offices (president, secretary, captain, etc.) that 


you've held in this organization: 


B. Another Diiaaiie 
l. Why it interests you: ———~-~_/___ EE” pitta 


school activity is _.-.____ 


2. Offices y you ve held in it: 


III, Your three favorite hobbies (cooking, carpentry, 
photography, reading, etc.) are: 





IV. What do you like to do best outside “ work ae 
school hours (play softball, listen to the radio, tinker 
with your jalopy, etc.)? 

a. poedicaionned 

B. 
V. What skills (typing, driv ing a car, faing people's 
hair-dos) do you have? 

Tih nentetanbisbecnnaliciienintlth ida 

ee ee ae ee aes.» pa 
VI. What course of study or special weining ( business 
subjects, aviation, mechanical drawing, music, etc.) 
would you like to take if you could? 














iB 


Test Your Own Career Aptitudes 


Fill out the following “Interest Inventory” (adapted from the Inventory used by the Vocational Advisory 
Service, New York City), and then study how to apply it on page 12. 


_.. Date SS eee) oie 


VII. Has anyone ever said that you were especially 
good at doing any one thing ( getting along with people, 
acting in a play, speaking, playing the piano)? If so, 
what? 
VIL. Have members of your we family or friends sug- 
gested any particular career to you? 
What? 
How do you feel about this suggestion? ——___ ___ 


IX. What have you often thought that you'd like to do 
for a living? ihe Eases 


A. Why? A Rach i te 


B. How long have you been interested in it? — 


X. What occupations or fields of work would you like 


more information about? —_ - ——— 


XI. Consider your part-time jobs. Name two part-time 
or summer jobs you've held and answer these questions 


gy EG EE Lo A Se | 2 
hy @ pene 
1. Why did (or didn’t) you like this part-time e job? 


2. Name any job in this field you might be interested 


in for a career; — ease a iinet 


OE TS SO, OEE Some AS 


1. Why did (or didn’t) you like this part-time job? 


2. Name any job in this field you might be interested 
in for a career: 


C. In which part-time job were you most useful to 








your boss? 
XII. Different jobs require different types of reading 
A. Do you read newspapers? 
If so, name one __ lee 
What parts? 
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B. What magazines do you read often? 





C. What three books (outside of school books) that 
vou have read do you especially like? —-__ 


XIII, What radio (or TV) programs do you especially 
likeP — sadluegeede . 


XIV. Check the activities in the list below which espe- 
cially interest you and tell why you like them 

A. Working outdoors 

B. Writing — 


C. Solving puzzles 


.D. Being always “on. the 
E. Using tools 
F. Meeting many people 


G. Repairing things —— 


wWHAT’S YOUR SCORE? 


Now that you've finished the Inventory, how can you 
‘add up the answers” to discover what your answers 
tell about you? 

Here's where you should have expert advice. Show 
your Interest Inventory to your school’s vocational coun- 
selor or to a teacher whd knows you well, and ask for 
his (or her) opinion. If you like, show it to your folks 
and ask their advice, It is easier for another person to 
see your pattern of interests than it is for you to see it. 

If you want to study it yourself, here are some tips to 
help you: 

Look over your answers and then summarize them by 
answering these questions. 

l, What are my likes and dislikes? 

a. Do I seem to prefer to work with people? 

b. With ideas (such as research for writing papers, 
cience experiments )? 

c. Or with things (automobiles, gadgets, mechanical 
equipment ) ? 


d. Do | prefer to work indoors or outdoors? 


e. Do |! like to work out details and do routine work 
checking long columns of figures, making inventories, 
ete, )? 

f. Or do I prefer a job which offers a variety of 
duties with fewer details (being a receptionist or an 
entertainer )? 

g. Do I prefer physical activity? 

h. Or mental activity? 

i, Am I a natural leader (head of clubs and teams )? 

j. Ordo I prefer to have someone tell me what to do? 


—H. Making TUE ciccnmtiinceticlesneiniscticmriann 
—|. Doing research work — ~~ -____ 
Pe a ee 
__K. Working at many things —__ 


ee 


M. Doing new things all the time - 


N. Doing work which requires work clothes, getting 


hands dirty P ee ETS ee ee 

XV. Check two of the following things which you 

would like to do best about either a radio or a garment. 

(Place a check after radio _.__ or after garment 

to indicate choice.) 
Make it 

Sell it 

__Improve .it practically 


Plan (or design it) 

Repair it 

Use it 

Improve its beauty 
—__Teach others about it 
_..Write ads about it 


._..Draw a picture of it 
__Write about it 
Buy it 
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2. What are my physical and mental characteristics? 
—.«a. Am I physically strong? 

b. Am I nervous? 

c. Do I work until a job is finished? 

d. Am I shy? Self-confident? 

e. Do I become angry easily? 

f. Or am I calm, slow to anger? 

3. What job fields do 1 seem to be especially inter- 
ested in? (Note: Study job fields rather than particular 
jobs. That way you're more likely to discover the career 
that’s right for you. ) 





the a. Ri an on 

Suppose that your answers indicate no particular in- 
terest in any job field. This is possible; don't be discour- 
aged, Then ask yourself this question: 

4. What further education will I need to go with my 
interests? (For example, do your hobbies, school record, 
reading, etc., indicate that you'd do well and be inter- 
ested in going to college, taking an apprenticeship 
training course, going to some business or technical 
school? Or just completing high school? ) 


Finally, work out a plan for exploring your interests 
further and for discovering more about the job fields 
Remember that you are trying to make one of the most 
important decisions of your life. Take your time; work 
slowly and steadily until you are sure you've found the 
career that’s right for you. Happy hunting! 





By Donald W. Krimel 


Making the Most of Your 
MILITARY SERVICE 


Time spent in the Armed Forces is not wasted— 
you can learn almost anything you want 


to prepare for a civilian career 


HEN you think about your future, 
where do the Armed Forces fit 
into the picture? 

If you are a young man of high 
school age, in normal health, you very 
probably will enter military service in 
due time. When you do? opportunity 
will beckon from every side. 

Can you qualify for a military ca 
reer? If so, consider the many advan 
tages it offers. 

But suppose you prefer a civilian 
career. Before you really get started, 
you most likely will spend some time 
in service. Use that time wisely, and 
it will as valuable preparation 
for your civilian career 

Don't let anyone sell you on the 
idea that time spent in service is wast- 
ed. The person who tells you that, 
simply doesn’t know the facts of life! 

Nor is opportunity limited to men. 
There was a time when the only open 
ings for women were in nursing, but 
today women work beside 
many vital jobs. 

This article is intended to give you 
a brief, over-all view of the vocational 
opportunities the Armed Forces offer. 
For more detailed information, visit the 
office of your high school principal 
and ask to see a copy of “Your Life 
Plans and the Armed Forces.” 


A MILITARY CAREER 


Assume you are 


serve 


men on 


interested in a mil- 
itary career. What does it offer? How 
do you get started? 

~ Let's want to 
commissioned officer 


say you become a 
First, investigate 
the possibility of entering one of the 
service academies. Another road to a 
commission goes through Reserve Of- 
ficer Training in a civilian college. Or 
if you Marine Corps commis- 
enter an accredited college and 
apply for the Platoon 
Leaders’ Training Class .which is held 
during the summer months. 

For information on a career as an 
enlisted a recruiting office 


want a 
sion 


admissiow to 


man, visit 


of any of the services. Many career 
enlisted men become non-commissioned 
officers; others become warrant officers, 
and some become commissioned offic 
ers. 

Women are finding increasing op 
portunity today in the Armed Forces 
A girl in the Women’s Army 
(WAC), for example, may learn to be 
a dental technician. Women in the 
Air Force (WAF) now are eligible 
for about 80 per cent of all Air 
Force jobs, and women ‘in the Navy 
(WAVES) are assigned to nearly ev 
ery type of Naval activity. The same 
is true in the case of women Marines 

Male or female, if you can qualify 
for a military career, you can hold 
your head high as a member of an hon 
orable profession. You will be serving 
your country at a time when our free- 
dom and our way of life are in dan 
ger. At the same time, you will find 


Corps 


U8. Navy phote 
Navy student and WAVE studying ovt- 
doors at Naval Medical Center, Bethesda. 


a life both challenging and rewarding 
In addition to monthly pay, you will 
have medical care, commissary privi 
leges, hdusing allowances, and educa 
tional Members of the 
Armed Forces travel widely. Wherever 
you go, you will find recreational fa 
cilities at bases or on shipboard. 
Finally, after 20 years, you will be 
able to retire with pay. Many caree: 
military persons decide to stay longer 
some serving 30 or more years 
Either way, you can retire while you 
still have many productive years ahead 
of you, If you want to turn then to 
some civilian occupation, the skills you 
will have acquired in service will help 
you greatly, And you will have income 
from two sources, 


TRAINING AND EDUCATION 


Regardless of whether you plan a 
military or a civilian career when you 


opportunities. 


Signal Corps photo 


This Army staff sergeant has learned to use and maintain radio broadcasting equip- 
ment in the Signal Corps, and will be qualified for a good civilian radio job 





Alr Force photo 
Young Air Force student gets 
training in ground airplane mechanics. 


enter, your service will train you for 
the job it assigns you to dé, Many of 
the jobs to which you could be as- 
signed are closely related to civilian 
occupations, These include dental tech- 
nician, electrician, engineman, or util- 
ities man—to mention only a few. If 
you stay in service, this training will 
help you win promotions—if you do 
your part. If you go back to civilian 
life after two, three, or four years, you 
will be equipped to get and hold a 
good job. 

Obviously, your service will have to 
match your particular abilities with its 
own needs, This could mean that you 
would be assigned to a job that has 
no exact counterpart in civilian life 
You would have some difficulty, for 
example, in finding a civilian job where 
you could use the skill you acquire as 
“a gunner or an artilleryman. 

At the same time, however, if you 
apply yourself, you will be acquiring 
other abilities and other skills that will 
help you greatly when you return to 
civilian life. See any job through; do 
it to the best of your ability, and you 
acquire self-confidence. You learn how 
to shoulder responsibility. You have a 
chance to learn leadership. This kind 
of experience can be very helpful to 
you in getting started on a civilian 
career. 

While your service will be concerned 
primarily with helping you fit yourself 
for the immediate job to be done, you 
will be encouraged to continue your 
education in broader fields, The Armed 
Forces have gone to great effort, in 
fact, te make voluntary, off-duty study 
available to their members. That's why 
the term “USAFI” (referring to the 
United States Armed Forces Institute) 
is familiar to every member of the 
services, ; 

USAFI conducts the largest adult 
education program in the world. Mil- 
lions of service men and women, sta- 


tioned throughout the world, hav 
made use of USAFI to further their 
civilian education. At the same time, 
the education and training they have 
received has enabled them to progress 
to better assignments in the Armed 
Forces. USAFI is the servicemen’s ele- 
mentary school and high school, his col- 
lege, his business school, and his tech- 
nical-vocational school. It offers both 
correspondence courses and group- 
study courses (classes are conducted at 
the military installations, just as they 
would be at an educational institution ). 

USAF I serves servicemen and wom- 
en in the United States and overseas 
as the core of the “off-duty” educa- 
tion offerings of all the Armed Services. 
Each service has, in addition, its own 
educational programs. 


WHAT THE SERVICES OFFER 


Consider what the services offer. 
Balance what the Army offers you 
against what the Navy offers. Compare 
the opportunities there with those in 
the Air Force .. . in the Marine Corps 

. in the Coast Guard, Your best 
friend may find what he wants in one 
service . . . you in another. Consider 
the facts; then make your choice. 

No matter which service you choose, 
you begin with some kind of basic 
training. Even at West Point, you start 
as a “plebe.” If you enter the Navy as 
an enlisted man, you start with “boot” 
training. 

In all of the services, the opportu- 
nity for specialized training comes after 
your first period of “basic.” If men 
are needed on a given job and you 
seem to have aptitude in that field, 
you may be selected for specialized 
training. Here's the picture briefly: 


The Army 


The Army operates service schools 
providing training in 30 major career 
fields. There are about 500 kinds of 
specialized work included in, these 
fields, and training for the work is, 
in most cases, applicable to civilian 
occupations. 

The personnel specialist trained in 
the Army may later join a civilian 
firm as a personnel clerk, an employ- 
ment interviewer, or a personnel man- 
ager. The soldier who prepares to do 
the job assigned to what the Army 
calls a “Movement Specialist” may, 
after leaving the Service, go to work 
as a trained, experienced freight traf- 
fic agent, receipt and report clerk, or 
traffic manager. 

To do the job, there are five gen- 
eral divisions of study included in the 
Army program: 

1. Training at Army service schools, 
in specialized fields. 

2. On-the-job training while on a 


duty assignment. 


8. Group study, in organized classes 
at Army installations. 

4. Study through USAFI, in corres- 
pondence and self-study courses, lead- 
ing to a high school diploma or a col- 
lege degree. 

5. Study at civilian institutions dur 
ing off-duty hours. 


The Navy 


About half the Navy's enlisted men 
enter some type of service school dur 
ing their careers. This military (on- 
duty) education includes many schools 
and a great variety of types of train- 
ing. The major purpose of the pro- 
gram is to prepare the man for his 
military assignment and for advance- 
ment. While this training points di- 
rectly to military work, it also has de- 
finite value to the individual when he 
returns to civilian life. 

In the Navy an engineman, for ex 


U.s8. Army phote 
Two soldiers plan for correspondence 
courses from the U. S$. Armed Forces 
institute (USAFI) in their off-duty hours. 


ample, operates, maintains, and repairs 
internal combustion engines. His train- 
ing covers construction and operation 
of diesel and gasoline engines, prac- 
tical electricity, and operation of re- 
frigeration and distilling plants If he 
chooses to leave the service, the en- 
gineman may go to work as a diesel 
engine operator, an ignition and car- 
buretor mechanic, or as a stationary 
diesel mechanic. 

The Navy depends mainly on USAFI 
to supply its’ men and women with off- 
duty educational offerings. Each Naval 
activity, whether located ashore or at 
sea, has an information and education 
officer whose duty it is to help and 
advise naval personnel who want to 
continue their educational careers. 


The Air Force 


Testing, to determine what career 
fields he is best suited for, is the first 
educational service given the Air Force 
inductee. Each recruit gets basic mil- 
ftary training, and then is given on- 











the-job training in the career path on 
which his feet have been set. He can 
advance as he learns. 

If the airman is assigned to: formal 
technical training, he will be-sent to 
a school to study basic courses in his 
special field. When he has completed 
this phase of his training, he is classed 
as an apprentice. 

Solid experience on the job follows 
the serviceman’s training, and he sharp- 
ens the skills that can be used, in most 
cases, in civilian life. In the Air Force, 
for instance, the trained aircraft welder 
fuses metal parts by means of a. elec- 
tric welding apparatus or an oxyacet- 
ylene torch to repair broken metal 
airplane parts. A product of a 16-week 
course, the welder has had intensive 
instruction in shop work, in blueprint 
reading, metal testing, and fabrication 
and repair of aircraft structural units, 
and shop equipment. If he chooses to 
return to civilian life, the man can 
work as an acetylene welder, as a com- 
bination welder, or as a metal body 
repairman, 

The Air Force specialist in 
maintenance, similarly, in civilian life 
can be a telephone inspector, cable 
splicer, teletype repairman, or line- 
man. The serviceman trained for med- 
ical duty may become, after leaving 
the Service, an X-ray technician, a 
dental hygienist, or a laboratory tech 
nician, 


wire 


The Marine Corps 


Like the other Services, the Marine 
Corps has an extensive military (on 
duty) educational and training pro- 
gram. Since 1920 it has operated the 
Marine Corps Institute. Here are some 
of the fields of activity in which the 
training courses are provided, and some 
related civilian which such 
training would also fit a man serving 
in the Marines 

Aerial Photographer. His work is to 
install, operate and maintain cameras 
used in photographic work; to take 
aerial pictures for photo reconnaissance 
and for making maps. Therefore, the 
training he receives embraces photog- 
raphy, basic and advanced photogra- 
phic processes; how to use the ground 
camera; aerial photography and photo- 
lithography. 

In civilian life he would find such 
training most helpful in becoming an 
aerial photographer, a camera repair- 
man, a cameraman, a commercial pho- 
tographer, a film developer, or a por- 
trait photographer 

Another Marine may train in “food 
service.” The Corps operates a Food 
Services Occupational Field School. 
When a Marine has finished that train- 
ing, he is given the specialist classifica- 
tion of baker, and this is only one of 
ten different related classifications in 


jobs for 


this field. Here are some of the other 
specialist jobs learned in the Marine 
Corps school: basic food man, cook, 
ice cream plant operator, food service 
technician, meat cutter, mess manage- 
ment chef. 

In civilian life a man so trained in 
the Marine schools would find a ready 
job as cook, baker, meat cutter, diefi- 
cian, or butcher. 


The Coast Guard 


Doing your job in the Coast Guard 
demands many special skills. For ex- 
ample, a Boatswain's Mate must know 
how to perform almost any task con- 
nected with the operation of small 
boats, navigation, entering or leaving 
port, storing cargo, and handling ropes. 
He is, therefore, trained in the opera- 
tion of small power boats, deck sea- 
manship, gunnery, care and use of 
cordage, wire, leather, canvas; in gen- 
eral, ship maintenance and repair; in 
the installation and use of the compass. 
He is taught the principles of weather 
observations and how to carry out sal 
vage operations. 

Back in civilian life, he could find a 
job as ferry boat captain, as a motor 
boat operator, or as a stevedore super- 
intendent. 

If he takes training as a Coast Guard 
Hospital Corpsman, he will learn the 
elements of anatomy, physiology, chem- 
istry, hygiene and sanitation, and of 
bacteriology. He may even learn some 
minor surgery, along with first aid, or 
the principles of nursing. 

To a Coast Guardsman with such 
training, some of the following jobs 
would be open in civilian life: electro- 
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cardiograph operator, first aid attend- 
ant, ambulance driver, hospital clerk, 
medical technician, orderly or physi 
cian’s office receptionist 


«CONCLUSION 


In the Armed Forces of today, a 
young person can learn how to do a 
specialized, and often a highly techni- 
cal job. Usually the skills involved can 
be used in civilian jobs when his mili- 
tary service has ended. In addition, no 
matter what service he enters, the 
young person can use his off-duty time 
to get career training and general edu- 
cation courses—and credits—in USAFI 
and in other educational programs. 
The services all want him to learn, and 
they want him to get formal academic 
credit for his educational effort when 
ever it is possible. They are doing all 
they can to make it easy for him to 
extend his formal education and his 
fund of valuable job skills 

Confidence and poise come also from 
seeing new places, and this form of 
education can be expected as part of 
normal military service. Any member 
or former member of the Armed Serv- 
ices can tell of travel which he would 
never have experienced if it had not 
been for his “hitch” in the services. 

In brief, the Armed Forces offer ex 
ceptional opportunities, not only for 
men but for women as well. If you 
can qualify, a military offers 
numerous advantages. 

But if you prefer a civilian career, 
the learning and the skills you acquire 
in service can help you advance when 
you return to civilian life 

Either way, you are the winner 


careet 





U.S. Army photo 
Honor Guard Platoon soldier works under supervision on metal lathe in machine 
shop class at Army Education Center, Heidelberg, Germany, where he’s on duty. 












Blue Shirt or White Collar? 


we can dream, can't you? 

Of course! But when you're dream- 
ing of your career, you'd better know 
reality, too! Are you dreaming of a 
career in an overcrowded job field? 
Many students are. 

This fact is dramatically illustrated 
by a recent poll taken among 5180 
twelfth-grade high school students in 
Nassau County, New York, These Nas- 
sau students were asked to name their 
job goals, Then a survey was made in 
the county to see what percentage of 
adult workers had these types of jobs. 

Although Nassau County is not 
typical of all parts of the country, in 
some ways it represents what more 
und more U. S. counties are coming to 
be like. It is a residential, suburban 
county om Long Island, east of New 
York City. Its population is growing 
rapidly, and it has numerous shopping 
centers, There is some farming—pota- 
toes, truck, flowers, and dairying. And 
there are a growing number of in- 
dustries—especially airplane manufac- 
turing. Therefore, the opinion of the 
young people here may reflect that of 
many students throughout the country. 

What did the two surveys show? 


They showed that many students 


wanted to enter some of the most over- 


crowded career fields, whereas other 
fields were not attracting nearly enough 
students to fill the local needs. Here 
are some examples: 

Over 43 per cent of the seniors were 
interested in professional occupations, 
but only 12 per cent of the adult work- 
ers in the county are in the professions. 
Some of these young people, obviously, 
should interest themselves in other job 
fields. Of course, there is an exception 
to that, too. Some professions—teach- 
ing, chemistry and engineering, for 
example—are desperately in need of 
numerous young workers. Others—such 
as law and journalism—are overcrowded. 

On the other hand, not nearly enough 
young people were interested in sales 
work (see chart), skilled trades (such 
as printing), semi-skilled work (such as 
automatic machine operator). Very few 
girls showed an interest in unskilled 
work (certain factory jobs and some 
types of domestic work) but 16 per 
cent of the women in the county are 
employed at such work. 

Many young people look down on 
the blue-shirt jobs (such as mechanical 


work in factories) in which they would 
work with their hands. But young peo- 
ple born with a knack for using their 
hands often are happiest when they 
can move around in the open, working 
with materials and tools. Such young 
people make a serious mistake when 
they allow themselves to be swept wil- 
ly-nilly into an office job or profession 
for which they have neither enthusiasm 
nor special talent. They may be twice 
as successful in a field such as car- 
pentry. 

It is true that there are some open- 
ings in every job field regularly. But 
the one in which you'll get ahead most 
rapidly is the field where there are the 
most numerous opportunities to use 
your talents and skiHs. 

Which career road will you take? 
One may turn out to be a broad high- 
way of success for you. Others may 
become byways—side roads which will 
lead to a blind alley—and you'll have 
to start over again. 

It's common sense to choose your 
career carefully. As a start, study the 
job graphs on this page, as a rough 
indication of the competition you're 
likely to have in leading job fields. 


Comparison of Occupational Goals of 12th Grade Boys and Girls with Actual Conditions Among Adult Workers. 


Charts adapted by courtexy Voeational Education & Extension Board of Nassau County 
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PHYSICA 


ISIT your local library and look for 
up-to-date pamphlets, books, and 
magazine and newspaper articles on 
careers in fields that especially interest 
you. Your library also may have any 
of .the booklets ligted on this page. 
Also ask for catalogs of colleges and 
other schools which might offer the 
study and training you need. If your 
library has Occupational Outlook Hand 
book, Bulletin No, 998, 1951 edition, 
published by the U. S. Department of 
Labor, you'll find it most helpful. It 
accurately describes career opportuni- 
ties in 400 leading occupations. 

Your local branch of the State Em 
ployment Service has a number of ex- 
cellent free career booklets as well as 
a free advisory service and vocational 
testing program for high school stu 
dents. Local industries, insurance firms, 
and other companies often have free 
career booklets, too. 

The companies and agencies listed 
below issue free booklets which they 
will send to people who will make good 
use of them. These booklets often cost 
from five cents to one dollar apiece 
to produce. In addition there is the 
cost of wrapping and mailing them. 

That is why many firms have the 
following rules. They prefer that the 
letter requesting a booklet be written 
on school stationery and signed by a 
teacher. (Of course, a carefully-worded 
and well-written letter could be writ- 
ten by the class secretary for the 
teacher to sign.) Often they prefer 
that a school request one booklet first 
to see if it would be useful in larger 
quantities, 

We suggest that each student make 
a list of pamphlets that he is sincerely 
interested in. Then have the class ap- 


point one or more secretaries to write 
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If you're looking for accurate information on vocations, this is “‘must’ reading for you 





for the pamphlets, Each letter should 
be signed by the teacher to get the 
best results. 

The U. S. Government has scores of 
good career pamphlets which are for 
sale—many of them are priced as low 
as five cents. For a free listing of these 
booklets, write to Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Where to Get Career Pamphlets 


Accountant: The American Institute of 
Accountants, 270 Madison Ave., N. 
Y. 16; N. Y. Life Insurance Co., Pub. 
Rel. Dept., 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
10; U. S. Office of Educ., Guidance 
and Student Personnel Section, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Actuary: Society of Actuaries, 208 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 4. 

Advertising: Boston University, School 
and College Relations, 705 Com 
monwealth Ave., Boston 15; Ad 
vertising Federation of America, 330 
W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36; Advertising 
Federation of America, 250 W. 57th 
St., N. ¥. 19. 

Agriculture: N. Y. Life Insurance Co., 
Pub. Rel. Dept., 51 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 10; U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Washington 25, D. C.; Cornell Uni 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Airline hostess: Air Transport Assn. of 
America, 1107 16th St.- N. W 
Washington, D. C.; Amer. Air Lines, 
99 Park Ave., N. Y. 16. 

Apprenticeship training: Bur. of Ap- 
prenticeship, U. $. Dept. of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C.; also inquire 
at branches of major industries and 
railroads—Ford Motor Co., General 
Motors Corp., B. F. Goodrich Co., 
General Electric Co., C. & O. Raii- 
road, etc., as well as at offices of local 





labor unions (bricklayers, carpenters, 
plumbers, electricians, etc.). Local 
offices of your State Employment 
Service offer free counseling on local 
apprenticeship training programs. 

Architect: American Institute of Ar- 
chitects, 1735 New York Ave., N. W.., 
Washington 6, D. C.; N. Y. Life In 
surance Co., Pub. Rel. Dept., 51 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 10 

Armed Services; Ask your local recruit 
ing station for free career books 
which give accurate descriptions of 
hundreds of occupations—for both 
men and women—to be found in 
civilian life as well as in the Armed 
Forces. If you have no local recruit 
ing station, address inquiry to: U. S. 
Dept. of Defense, Washington 25, 
D. C. (and name the branch of serv 
ice that interests you). 

Automotive: See Apprenticeship train 
ing, Engineering, Machinist, Retail 
ing and salesmanship, Skilled trades, 
and Trucking, 

Aviation: See Airline hostess. Air-Age 
Educ. Research, 100 Park Ave., N 
Y. 17; United Air Lines, School and 
College Service, United Air Lines 
Bldg., Chicago 38; U. S. Air Force, 
nearest recruiting station; Air Trans- 
port Assn. of Amer., 1107 16th St. 
NN. W., Washington 6, D. C.; Amer 
Air Lines, 99 Park Ave., N. Y. 14; 
Bell Aircraft Corp., P. O. Box 1, Buf 
falo 5, N. Y. 

Banking: Boston Better Business Bur., 
Boston; Investment Bankers Assn, of 
America, 33 §. Clark St., Chicago 3, 
Ill.; Advertising Dept. Hanover Bank 
70 Broadway, N. Y. 15; N. Y. Life 
Insurance Co., Pub. Rel. Dept., 51 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 10. 

Beauty operator: Nat'l Council of 

Boards of Beauty Culture, 17 N, State 









St., Chicago 2; Nat'l Hairdressers 
and Cosmetologists Assn., 212 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 10, 

Biology: Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 
Business: School of Commerce, N. Y. 

University, Washington Sq., N. Y. 3; 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Nat'l Assn. of Manufacturers, 14 W. 

49th St., N. ¥. 20. 

Chemistry: Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Personnel Div., Wilmington 98, Del.; 
N. Y. Life Insurance Co., Pub. Rel. 
Dept. 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10; 
American Chemical Society, 1155 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Civil Service: Inquire at local U, S. 
Government office (often the Post 
Office Bidg.); U. §&. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C.; 
N. Y. Life Insurance Co., Pub. Rel. 
Dept., 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10; 
FBI, U. S. Dept. of Justice, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Clerical; (File Clerk) Record Controls, 
Inc., 209 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4; 
(General Worker) FBI, Washington 
25, D. C.; Dept. of Information, In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp., 
500 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Pub. In- 
formation Office, Wash, 25, D. C. 

Coast Guard: U, S$, Coast Guard Acade- 
my, New London, Conn. 

College costs; N. Y. Life Insurance 


Co., Pub. Rel, Dept., 51 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 10. 

Commercial Art; Boston 
705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15; 
Philadelphia Museum School of Art, 
Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


University, 


Dairying: Rutgers New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Dentistry: Council on Dental Educ. of 
American Dental Assn, 222 E. 
Superior St., Chicago. For Dental 
Hygiene, write to Amer. Dental 
Hygienists’ Assn., 1612 Eye St., N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C.; N. Y. Life 
Insurance Co., Pub. Rel. Dept., 51 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, 

Dietetics: See Food. 

Electrician: Rochester Institute of 
Technology, Rochester 8, N. Y. 

Electronics; U, $8. Naval Personnel Bur., 
Washington 25, D. C.; also ask at 
nearest recruiting station. 

Engineering: See also Science. Write to 
National Society of Professional £n- 
gineers, 1121 15th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, 29 W. 39th St., 
N. Y, 18; American Society of Civil 
Engineers, 338 W. 39th St., N. Y. 18; 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, 29 W. 39th St., N. Y. 18; 
and the Institute of Radio Engineers, 
1 BE, 79th St., N. Y¥ N. Y. Life In- 
surance Co. Pub. Rel. Dept., 51 
Madison Ave., N. Y¥. 10; L B. M. 
Corp, Dept. of Information, 590 


University, 


Madison Ave., N. Y. 22; General 
Motors, Detroit 2; Du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Personnel Div., Wil- 
mington 98, Del.; Michigan College 
of Mining and Technology, Hough- 
ton, Mich. Dir. of Admissions, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J.; U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Pub. Information Officer, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.; Eng. Manpower Com- 
mission, 29 W. 39th St., N. Y. 18. 

Farming: See Agriculture 

Food: Il. Institute of Technology, Tech- 
nology Center, Chicago 16; Educ. 
Dir., Nat'l Restaurant Assn., 8 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3; Nat'l 
Council on Hotel and Restaurant 
Educ., Box 7727, Benjamin Franklin 
Station, Washington, D. C.; (Dieti- 
tian) American Dietetic Assn., 620 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 

Forestry: Montana State University, 
Missoula, Mont.; American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., 1319 18th 
St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Nat'l Landscape Nurserymen’s Assn., 
Mounted Route 2, Davenport, lowa. 

Home economics: American Home Eco- 
nomics Assn., 1600 20th St., N. W., 
Washington 9, D. C. Also see Food; 
N. J. College for Women, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Insurance: Institute of Life Insurance, 
488 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22; N. Y. 
Life Insurance Co., Pub. Rel. Dept., 
51 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, 

Journalism: N. Y. Life Insurance Co., 
Pub. Rel. Dept., 51 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 10; School of Journalism, Mon- 
tana State Univ. Missoula, Mont. 

Law: Boston University, School and 
College Relations, 705 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston 15; N. Y. Life 
Insurance Co., Pub. Rel. Dept., 5! 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 10; Amer. Bar 
Assn., 1140 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 

Library Science: American Library 
Assn., 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11; 
Office of Education, Guidance and 
Student Personnel Section, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C, 

Life insurance careers: Institute of 
Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 28. 

Linotype operator; Empire Linotype 
School, 206 E. 19th St. N. Y. 3. 
Machinist: Allis-Chalmers Manuf. Co., 

Box 512, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Manufacturing: U. $8. Rubber Co., 1230 
Ave. of Americas, N. Y. 20. 

Mathematics; General Electric Co., 1 
River Rd., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

Medicine: (Anesthetist) American Assn. 
of Nurse Anesthetists, 116 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 3; (Industrial 
Hygienist) American Public Health 
Assn., 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 19; 
(Nursing) U. 8. Dept. of Defense, 
Washington 25, D. C.; U. §. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington 25, 


D. C.; Nat'l Assn. for Practical Nurse 
Educ., 654 Madison Ave., N. Y. 21; 
Committee on Careers in Nursing, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. 16; (Occupational 
Therapy) American Occupational 
Therapy Assn., 33 W. 42nd St., 
N. Y. 36; (Physician) Council on 
Medical Educ. and Hospitals, Amer- 
ican Medical Asgn., 535 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 10; N. Y. Life Insurance 
Co., Pub. Rel. Dept., 51 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 10; (Physical Therapy) 
American Physical Therapy Assn., 
1790 Broadway, N. Y. 19; (Labora- 
tory Technology) American Society 
of Medical Technologists, 6544 Fan- 
nin St., Houston 5, Tex.; (X-ray 
Technology) American Registry of X- 
ray Technicians, Alfred B. Green, 
2900 E. Minnehaha Parkway, Min- 
neapolis 6, Minn. (Veterinarian) 
American Veterinary Medical Assn., 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Il. 

Mineral industry: American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, 20 W. 39th St., N. Y. 19; 
Colo. School of Mines, Golden, Colo. 

Modeling: Barbizon Studio of Fashion 
Modeling, 576 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 19. 

Music: U. S. Office of Educ.; Guidance 
and Student Personnel Section, 
Washington 25, D. C., 

Nurseryman: Nat’bLandscape Nursery- 
men’s Assn., c/o Mr. Lloyd G. Platt 
R. R. 3, Davenport, Iowa. 

Nursing: See Medicine 

Office Occupations: Also see Clerical 
Work. U. S. Office of Education, 
Guidance and Student Personne! 
Section, Washington 25, D. C. 

Paper industry: American Paper & Pulp 
Assn., 122 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17; 
Canadian Pulp & Paper Assn., Sun 
Life Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 

Petroleum: American Petroleum Insti 
tute, 50 West 50th St., N. Y. 20. 
Also see Service Station Manager. 

Pharmacy: American Pharmaceutical 
Assn., 2215 Constitution Ave., N. W.., 
Washington 7, D. C.; Dir. of Ad- 
missions, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Photography: Rochester Institute of 
Technology, 65 Plymouth Ave., S. 
Rochester 8, N. Y. (Price 10¢) 

Physical Education: Dir. of Admissions, 
Rutgers Univ. New Brunswick, N. J. 

Physical Therapy: Physical Therapy 
Assn., 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 

Physics: Michigan College of Mining 
and Technology, Houghton, Mich.; 
American Institute of Physics, 57 E. 
55th St., N. Y. 22. 

Printing: American Type Founders, 
Dept. of Educ:, 200 Elmora Ave., 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Book Manufactur 
ers’ Inst., 25 W. 43rd St., N. Y. 36. 

Psychology: American Psychological 
Assn., 1333 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

(Continued on page 28) 














Benior Scholastic map 
Finland, three times size of New York State, lies part- 
ly within Arctic Circle, has a population of 4,200,000. 


ATE one night during the last week 

of January, a train chugged slowly 
across the snow-covered plains of south- 
ern Finland toward the Russian front- 
ier. Aboard the train were a Soviet gen- 
eral, Red soldiers, and Communist of- 
ficials. 

When the train at last crossed the 
border into Russia, millions of liberty- 
loving Finns breathed a deep sigh of 
relief; For the first time in 11 years 
Finland was tompletely free of Com- 
munist troops. 

More than a decade earlier, in Sep- 
tember, 1944, the Russians had been 
victorious in their war with hard-fight- 
ing Finland. As one of the terms of 
peace, the Finns had been forced by 
the Reds to lease the Porkkala head- 
land (on the Gulf of Finland) as a 
naval base to the Soviet Union for 50 
years. 

The Iron Curtain rang down hard 
around the 150-square-mile base only 
a few miles from Helsinki, Finland's 
capital. 

Now the Reds were leaving, 39 years 
before their lease was up, without a 
shot being fired. In fact, the signing of 
the documents which marked the re- 
turn of Porkkala, had been staged so 
expertly by Red propagandists that it 
reminded one American reporter of a 
Hollywood premier. 


Afraid to Offend Russia 


The “stars” were Soviet Deputy 
Premier Mikhail G. Peruvkin, who 
made the trip to Helsinki especially 
for the ceremony; Finland’s 85-year- 
old President, Juho Paasikivi; and able, 
ambitious Finnish Prime Minister Urho 


Kekkonen, who may shortly inherit 
elder statesman Paasikivi'’s job 

The Russian deputy premier seized 
the opportunity to strike another blow 
in the war of words between the Iron 
Curtain countries and the Free World. 
“With the return of Porkkala,” he said, 
“we have no more bases on foreign 
soil. The cause of peace would be 
served if other nations acted similarly.” 

The statement was a typical example 
of Communist hyprocrisy and double 
talk. It fooled nobody. It was intended 
as a criticism of the United States for 
setting up bases in western Europe and 
elsewhere. But it deliberately ignored 
the fact that the satellite countries of 
eastern Europe are in the bondage of 
communism—part and parcel of the 
Soviet Empire. And all the satellite 
countries are military bases for the 
massive Red Army, Furthermore, the 
Free World set up its defenses in west- 
ern Europe and elsewhere only after 
the Reds threatened to overrun Europe 
and Asia, 

Both President Paasikivi and Prem- 
ier Kekkonen have supported a policy 
of “peaceful coexistence.” They have 
been careful not to antagonize their 
powerful neighbor, lest they surrender 
their country’s independence. So far, 
that policy seems to have worked. 

How has Finland managed to escape 
the terrible fate suffered by the other 
nations of eastern Europe? Why did 
the Soviet colossus give up a “strategic” 
military base years ahead of schedule? 
Before trying to answer these questions, 
let's take a closer look at Finland and 
its people. 

Finland is a land of islands (30,000), 


Finland... 
Within the Paws 
of the Russian Bear 


Though a neighbor of Russia, Finland remains west of 


lron Curtain in a kind of “international showcase” 


lakes (60,000), and forests (70 per 
cent of the. country’s 130,160 square 
miles, which add up to about three 
times the size of New York State), It 
forms a strategically located “granite 
bridge” between the Soviet Union and 
the Scandinavian peninsula. 

One-third of Finland extends beyond 
the Arctic Circle. There, in the far 
north, live Finland’s colorful nomads, 
the 2,500 inhabitants of Finnish Lap- 
land. They move from place to place 
hunting, fishing, and tending their 
herds of reindeer. 

But most of Finland's 4,200,000 peo 
ple live in the scattered cities, towns, 
and villages of the southern and central 
regions of the country. About half of 
Finland's people live in rural areas and 
make their living by farming. 


“Green Gold” in Forests 


Only about seven per cent of Fin 
land is suitable for agriculture. The 
Finns must depend on the products of 
their vast forests (wood, plywood, 
newsprint, cellulose) to pay for their 
imports from abroad: food, fodder for 
their cattle, oi] and coal to heat their 
homes and run their industries. 

Finland’s best customer is Great Brit 
ain, which buys mostly forest products 
and chemicals, Finland's manufactar 
ing industries must rely on sales to the 
Soviet Union. These could be halted 
overnight by. Russia, Yet they provide 
about 80,000 Finnish workers with em 
ployment, and have made Finland 
economically dependent upon Russia 

Finnish history reads like one long 
series of wars with Russia, The Finns 
started fighting off Russia's Slavic tribes 
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back in prehistoric times. Conquered 
and converted to Christianity by the 
Swedes in the twelfth century, the 
Finns fought countless battles against 
Russia of the Tsars. 

The Finns benefited from five cen- 
turies of westerh European influence 
before Sweden was compelled to cede 
Finland to Russia in 1809. But the 
tradition of freedom and individual 
liberty had become strong in Finnish 
hearts. Even under the Tsars, the Finns 
were given a semi-independent status. 
They had their own parliament and 
local government. 


Two Wars with Soviets 


When the Russian Revolution broke 
out in 1917, a bloody effort to estab- 
lish a Communist regime in Finland 
was defeated by Finnish troops. The 
Finns at last secured the independence 
they had so long desired, 

But Finland, despite a policy of 
neutrality and friendship toward all 
nations, lived too close for comfort to 
the Russian bear. In 1939, after war 
had broken out between the Allies and 
Germany, the Finns refused to grant 
the Reds military concessions, The Red 
Army then invaded Finland. For months, 
heroic, white clad Finnish soldiers fight- 
ing in the snow held at bay the armed 
might of the Red Army. In the end, 
the Russian hordes overcame Finnish 
resistance by sheer weight of numbers. 
The Finns were obliged to surrender 
part of their territory. 

The second act of the latest Finnish 
war with Russia oceurred when Ger 
many attacked Russia in 1941. The 
Finns entered the war on the side of 
Germany to regain the lost Finnish ter- 
ritory," In 1944, the Finns sued for 
peace, 

The handwriting seemed clearly writ- 
ten on the wall: A defeated Finland, 
it the merey of a vengeful Russia, 


would go the way of the Baltic states 
(Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia), Po- 
land, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria. 
No weak nation on Russia’s western 
border can expect to remain free. 

Russia demanded—and got—12 per 
cent of Finnish territory, including Kar- 
elian farmland in the south and Arctic 
Ocean seaport of Petsamo in the north. 
This obliged the Finns to evacuate and 
relocate more than one tenth of their 
total population. The Finns were 
forced to give up rich minera) deposits, 
and to lease the Porkkala area to Rus- 
sia. They were compelled to legalize 
the Finnish Communist Party, which 
had been outlawed for ears, They had 
to pay the Russians war reparations 
in goods valued at $300,000,000—a 
crushing amount for such a small coun- 
try. 


Strongly Anti-Communist 


Under those circumstances, it is no 
wonder that the Communists, although 
never holding more than a fourth of 
the seats in the Finnish Diet (parlia- 
ment), came to control key cabinet 
posts in the government, 

But the overwhelming majority of 
Finns are vigorously anti-Communist. 
When they discovered a plot by the 
Finnish Communist party to get arms 
for a revolt, they shouted a resound- 
ing NO! Rival political parties, con- 
servative and socialist, agrarian and 
liberal, united to throw the Red min- 
isters out of office. They have been 
kept out. 

And that has been the story since 
1948. The Russians have not made a 
move to back up the native Finnish 
Reds. Instead, Soviet leaders laud the 
“cooperative spirit” of the Finnish 
democratic parties. 

Of course, the Finns have had to 
pay dearly for the Russian “hands-off” 
policy, Finland has been isolated from 
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Barrier which separates Porkkala from Finland is finally raised as Reds leave. 
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full and free contacts with the western 
world—a cruel price for this liberty- 
loving people. Firmly bound to Russia 
by a mutual assistance pact (renewed 
for 20 years in 1955), Finland cannot 
join her sister Scandinavian countries, 
Denmark and Norway, as a member 
of NATO, or even remain an outright 
neutral, like Sweden. Recently, the 
Soviet Union grudgingly okayed Finnish 
membership in a non-military Scandi- 
navian organization, the Nordic Coun- 
cil. The council was set up by the 
Scandinavian nations (Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Iceland—and now Finland) 
to enable them to tie their economies 
more closely together. 


“International Showcase” 


With the Russians holding a whip- 
hand over the futureof Finland, why 
are they relaxing, instead of increasing 
political and economic pressure on the 
Finns? Here are the reasons, accord- 
ing to most experts: 

Finland provides the Soviet Union 
with machinery, ships, and other pro 
ducts of heavy industry. If communism 
was forced on the Finns, the Russians 
could expect trouble and few economic 
gains. 

Occupation of Finland by Red troops 
would offer little strategic benefit the 
Reds do not already have by the Fin- 
nish-Russian aid agreements. (These 
provide for joint Russo-Finnish action 
in the event of military attack.) 

Finally Finland is an “international 
showcase.” The Russians can—and they 
do—point out the advantages of “co- 
operation” and “peaceful coexistence” 
to the neutral nations who straddle the 
fence between East and West. The 
Reds boast about how little non-Com- 
munist Finland lives at peace with its 
giant Communist neighbor. How long 
the Kremlin may want to continue this 
“fairy-tale” is anybody's guess. 

Until now the Finns have been will 
ing to play the Russian game. Whether 
there has been any change of heart 
among Finland’s voters was scheduled 
to be tested on February 15, On that 
date the 300 electors they chose in 
mid-January were to meet to select 
President Paasikivi’s successor. 

All signs pointed to a victory for 
Prime Minister Kekkonen, the moderate 
Agrarian leader who believes in a “real- 
istic” attitude of “cooperation” (some 
critics say “appeasement”) with the 
Russians. His closest rival, trailing 
behind in most forecasts, is. the 
ardent anti-Communist Social-Democ- 
ratic leader, K. A. Fagerholm. 

If Kekkonen wins the presidency- 
a powerful executive post with a term 
of six years—the present Finnish policy 
of treading lightly so as not to irritate 
the Russian bear can be expected to 
continue indefinitely. 





Eisenhower and Eden Confer 


President Eisenhower and British 
Prime Minister Sir Anthony Eden, 
in talks at Washington, charted a 
course for the free world. 

Prime Minister Eden arrived in 
Washington on January 30. For 
three days. Eden conferred with 
President Eisenhower, Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, and other 
high U.S. officials. The talks covered 
danger spots around the world. 

President Eisenhower and Prime 
Minister Eden were particularly 
concerned with opposing the new 
propaganda offensive of the Com- 
munists (see last week's news pages 
and with meeting the Soviet eco- 
nomic threat to underdeveloped na- 
tions. (Russia has recently offered to 
help the world’s poorer nations by 
giving them economic aid—such as 
loans and machinery, and sending 
technical advisers. The Free World 
believes that this aid is bait. Nations 
accepting the aid might eventually 
be blackmailed into becoming un- 
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willing satellites of the Red empire. ) 
The discussions led to one of 
the conference's most significant 
achievements. This was the “Decla- 
ration of Washington” (see box), 
contrasting democracy’s achieve- 
ments with Communist slavery. 
So successful were the talks that 
at their conclusion Sir Anthony said: 
“Never, | am sure, has the measure 
of agreement between [our two 
countries] been so wide and so true 
... As long as we treasure [this close 
relationship] and*hold it .. . there 
will be peace in the world.” 
These were some of the areas cov- 
ered by Eden and Eisenhower: 
Arab Countries, The explosive sit- 
uation between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors could break out into full- 
scale war. The President and the 
prime minister agreed that the U.S. 
and Britain should confer with 
French officials on ways of preserv- 
ing peace in the area. Some possible 
moves: withdraw all Egyptian and 
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DECLARATION OF WASHINGTON 
Signed in Washington, D.C., Feb. 1, 1956 


“We are conscious that in this year 1956, there still rages the age-old 
struggle between those who believe that man has his origin and his des- 
tiny in God and those who treat man as if he were designed merely to 


serve a state machine... 


“During the past ten and more years 600 million men and women in 
nearly a score of lands have, with our support and assistance, attained 
nationhood. Many millions more are being helped surely and steadily 
toward self-government. [This] is proof of our sincerity . . . 

“During this period . . . millions of people of different blood, religions 
and traditions have been forcibly incorporated within the Soviet 
Union, and... absorbed into the Communist bloc. In Europe alone, 
some 100 million people, in what were once ten independent nations, 
are compelled, against their will, to work for the glorification and ag- 
grandizement of the Soviet Communist state, The Communist rulers 

.. continue to seek . .. goals [of world domination] 


“Any free nation that may be persuaded by . 
ticement to embrace communism will lose its independence 


threat, promise OT Cli- 
. These 


contrasting records of recent years reflect the essence of the struggle 
between free countries and the Communist rulers. , 

“We shall never initiate violence ... we shall eagerly grasp any gen 
uine opportunity to free mankind of the pall of fear and insecurity 
which now obscures what can and should be a glorious future.” 


. 
Dwicnr D. Eisennower 
ANTHONY EpEN 


Wide World 
British Prime Minister Eden signs joint 
statement on world problems with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower (see news story). 


Israeli forces one kilometer (% of a 
mile) from the borders of Israel; in 
crease the U.N.’s neutral truce team 
from 75 men to 1,000 to patrol the 
borders; cut off trade with any coun 
try that violated the truce. With a 
temporary stalemate thus achieved 
it was hoped that Israel and Egypt 
would agree on a permanent peace 

Middle East. The U.S. and Britain 
agreed on the importance of the 
Baghdad Pact in preserving peace in 
the Middle East. The Baghdad Pact 
links Britain, Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and 
Pakistan in a defensive line along 
Russia's southern border 

Middle East problems are greatly 
complicated by the region's vast oil 
resources, Four-fifths of Western 
Europe's oi] comes from these Mid 
dle Eastern fields. Russia would like 
to get control of this “black gold” 
and cut off Western Europe's sup 
plies. Recent test drillings have 
made the area of even greater im 
portance. These explorations show 
that the Middle East has untapped 
oil reserves of 230,000,000,000 bar 
rels—more than double the previous 
estimate and larger than any other 
oil reserves in the world. 

Far East, This presented a knotty 
problem. Britain recognizes Com 
munist China. The U.S., however 
recognizes the Nationalist Govern 
ment on Taiwan (Formosa) as the 
legal Chinese government. We op- 
pose admitting Red China to the 
U.N. In addition, we are obligated 
by treaty to defend Taiwan from 
Communist aggression. No progress 
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was made in ironing out these differ- 
ences between the U.S. and Britain. 
However, both countries did agree 
that trade controls imposed on Red 
China should be restudied. 

(When the Korean war began, the 
Allies stopped or limited trade in 
certain strategic materials with Red 
China. These materials would have 
benefited the Communist war ma- 
chine. Britain would like to relax 
these controls so that Malaya and 
Ceylon can sell surplus rubber to 
Red China, At present such rubber 
is sold to Russia, which in turn sells 
it to China.) 

Europe. Eden and Eisenhower re- 
affirmed their support of NATO as 
“essential to our common security.” 
They repledged themselves to work 
for the reunification of Germany “in 
freedom.” They again warned the 
Russians they would “regard any at- 
tack against Berlin from any quarter 
as an attack upon... ourselves,” 

Just as the talks ended, the So- 
viets loosed the second salvo of 
their new propaganda war, Premier 


Bulganin sent a second note to Pres- 


ident Eisenhower (see last week's 
issue). In it Bulganin repeated the 
original Soviet request for a treaty 
with the U.S. This time, to meet at 
least one of the President's objec- 
tions, Russia agreed to make similar 
treaties with Britain and France. 

(Prime Minister Eden brushed this 
suggestion aside, He pointed out 
that until recently Britain had just 
such a treaty with Soviet Russia. 
The Russians tore up the treaty a few 
months ago, when Britain joined the 
Western European Union.) 

President Eisenhower, who had 
gone to his Gettysburg, Pa., farm to 
relax and to register for voting, did 
not reply immediately to the second 
Bulganin letter. 


LA PRENSA REAPPEARS 


The free voice of La Prensa, Ar- 
gentina’s greatest newspaper—and 
one of the world’s outstanding 
spokesmen for democracy and free- 
dom—is heard again. 


The Buenos Aires daily had been 
confiscated more than five years be- 
fore by former Argentine dictator 
Juan Peron. Its publisher, Dr. 
Gainza Paz, fled to safety in the 
United States, 

With Peron’s overthrow last year, 
negotiations were begun to restore 
La Prensa to its rightful owners. Dr. 
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tional News 
ROYAL WELCOME: On visit to WNi- 
geria, Queen Elizabeth I! and Duke of 
Edinburgh were greeted by decorations 
such as this at Lagos. Nigerians scrubbed 
streets, painted buildings, and flew 
banners to welcome the royal couple. 
Gainza Paz returned from exile. 
In its opening edition, Feb. 3, 
the revived newspaper éditorially 
pledged: “La Prensa . . . will cooper- 
ate... in the service of truth, justice, 
culture and progress and...in the 
defense of freedom.” 


The Atomic Era and You 


Exactly how will your daily life be 
affected by atomic energy when it's 
put to full-time use in the service of 
peace and the well-being of man? 


A down-to-earth “preview” has 
been presented by the Joint Con- 


gressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy—in 904 pages of details and 
blueprints. It's the work of a special 
eight-man, civilian panel appointed 
by the committee to survey the sub- 
ject “realistically.” Heading the panel 
was Robert McKinney, a New Mexico 
publisher. 

The McKinney panel dismisses 
some of the wild predictions that 
have been made over the past ten 
years. For example, an atom- 
powered locomotive was considered 
“too costly to build and run” even 
though it might be “technically feas- 
ible.” The same “applies to atom- 
powered civilian airliners and buses. 

Instead, here are some of the ways 
the McKinney report says you will 
get to know the atom: 

Medicine. Atomic radiatich will be 
used more and more in medical re- 
search, diagnosis, and therapy. That 


means quicker recoveries from ill- 
nesses, fewer days in the hospital 
for many patients. New radiation de- 
vices for cancer treatment are al- 
ready in widespread use. 

Food. A wide variety of foods will 
be preserved by atomic radiation in- 
stead of refrigeration. This means 
less spoilage, better foods. 
Power. Nuclear energy will prob- 
ably provide more’ electricity by 
1980 than is generated today by all 
other means. However, the over-all 
demand for electric power is ex- 
pected to increase enormously. The 
atom will generate only about 25 
per cent of the electricity we will 
need in 1980. The rest will come 
from oil, coal, and hydroelectric gen- 
erating plants. 

>Manufacturing. Some plants al- 
ready use radioactive materials for 
such jobs as measuring thickness or 
density of materials—thus controlling 
the quality of their products. Many 
more such uses are envisioned. 
>Commercial Shipping. Sea travel 
will be mainly propelled by the atom 
—perhaps within the next 15 to 20 
years. Atom-powered cargo ships 
will transport goods across the 
oceans faster than today’s ships. (The 
U.S. Navy, which has a head-start on 
atomic ships, is planning more. Last 
week the House Armed Services 
Committee approved a naval pro- 
gram totaling $1,439,000,000. About 
$88,000,000 of it will go for an 
atomic-powered cruiser. Most of the 
remainder will go for six new atomic 
submarines and an atomic carrier.) 


ALSO WILL BRING PROBLEMS 


What effect will these new uses of 
atomic energy have on the average 
citizen? The McKinney report con- 
cludes: “For the nation as a whole, 
and for most people, the impact 
should be beneficial.” 

But not all the atom’s uses, the re- 
port warns, may bring happy results. 
Atoms in agriculture—by increasing 
production and lowering costs for in- 
dividual farmers—will bring higher 
farm yields. That in turn may mean a 
knottier problem of farm surpluses. 

However, use of the atom for agri- 
culture in underdeveloped countries 
may mean the difference between 
starvation and abundance. Thus, the 
Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) 
reported last week that it was pre- 
pared to offer “great assistance to 
friendly nations in the development 
and use of peaceful atoms.” AEC 





chairman Lewis L. Strauss said the 
proposals would carry forward Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's “atoriis for peace” 
program (see Sept. 22, 1955 issue). 
The AEC, in its semi-annual re- 
port to Congress, described 1955 as 
the year “in which [atom] operations 
advanced to the highest level in his- 
tory.” The U.S. Government, says the 
AEC, has poured $14,298,000,000 
into atomic projects since the atomic 
program began during World War II. 
Meanwhile, the AEC came in for 
some criticism by the McKinney 
panel. The AEC should relax “con- 
siderably” the secrecy in which large 
areas of atomic work have been 


shrouded, the panel said. 

AEC chairman Strauss replied that 
data on the atom is being released 
“to the fullest extent consistent with 
the requirements of . . . security.” 


IN BRIEF 


Reds Lose at Sea: Seventy Soviet 
fishing vessels sailed close to Norway's 
shores, searching for herring. Norwe 
gian patrol boats seized sixteen of the 
Soviet ships and confiscated their 
catch. Norway sent an official protest to 
the Soviet Union, pointing out that this 
was an invasion of her territorial waters. 
Soviet authorities tried to smooth over 
the matter by claiming the “invasion” 
was unintentional. The Red ships, they 
said, had misjudged their position. 


Dogs Eat Better Than Humans? 
Nutrition-wise, dogs eat better than 
one-fourth of their masters. That’s what 
a retired frozen food executive, E.T. 
Gibson, says. Americans should look at 
a can or package of prepared dog food, 
he suggests, and compare its “balanced 
nutritional composition” with what 


mere humans eat every day. The dog 
will probably come out on top, he says. 

A high percentage of teen-age boys 
and girls are gravely undernourished, 
he adds. Only about 25 per cent of all 
teen-agers get sufficient energy foods. 
Nearly 50 per cent fail to get enough 
protein. America may be the most fed 
nation in the world, but it certainly isn’t 
well fed, says Mr. Gibson 


GM Income Sets Record. The Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. has become the first 
company in American history to earn 
more than $1,000,000,000 in a sin- 
gle year. The company’s net prof- 
its for 1955 (after taxes) were 
$1,189,000,000, GM's tax bill to Uncle 
Sam was about $1,600,000,000. 

Meanwhile, a GM vice-president re- 
veals that the company has paid out 
more than $17,000,000 over the past 
14 years to employees for their ideas 
on how to do things better. Last year, 
228,437 employee suggestions were re 
ceived. GM adopted and put into ef- 
fect 54,635 of these—paying employees 
$3,225,741, also a record high. 


Ike Gets Letter from F.D.R. President 
Eisenhower has received a famous let- 
ter from the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Written by F.D.R. just ten 
days after World War Il began in 
1941, the letter was addressed: “To 
the President of the United States in 
1956.” In it, the wartime President asks 
that “you consider the merits of a 
young American youth of goodly herit- 
age—Colin P. Kelly, 3rd—for appoint- 
ment as a Cadet in tne U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point.” 

Young Kelly, now a 15-year-old high 
school sophomore attending Westtown 
Friends School at Concordville, Pa., is 
the son of Captain Colin P. Kelly, Jr.— 
the United States’ first hero of World 
War II. Capt. Kelly was killed in a 
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New York Times drawings adapted from drawings by iell Telephone Laboratories 


New methods of sending radio and TV signals overcome curvature of earth. Earth's 
curvature once limited high frequency signals (such as used in TV) to distance of 
horizon (line of sight), Now powerful transmitters will be beamed into sky, an- 
of reception. Enough signal strength will be 

to be picnad up by receivers at distant 

tic, may hold key to intercontinental TV. 
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bombing mission in the Pacific a few 
days after the Japanese sneak attack 
on Pearl Harbor. 

The White House official in 
quiries reveal that young Kelly wants 
to go to West Point. However, he'll 
have to wait to qualify for the West 
Point entrance age of 17 


Says 


U.S. Town Names Go to Sea. The 
U.S. Navy has decided to give names 
to its patrol craft, now distinguished 
only by numbers. The ships will be 
nemed after communities having popu 
lations between 2,500 and 10,000. 

The change in policy, says Navy of 
ficials, was made largely for morale 
reasons. Most crews prefer identifying 
themselves with a name rather than a 
number. From now on, it will be the 
U.S.S. Larchmont, not the PC-487 


Alaska Elects “Congressmen.” Alas 
kans have taken a dramatic step to help 
win statehood for America’s “last fron 
tier.” Delegates to a constitutional con 
vention have adopted a proposal to 
elect two U.S. Senators and one Repre 
sentative in 1956—regardless of whether 
Congress acts on a statehood measure at 
this session. The Congressional delega 
tion would be chosen at next Novem 
ber’s general election to “bang on the 
door” of Congress and call for admit 
tance. Delegates also signed a state 
constitution which would go into effect 
if Alaska wins statehood 


Cold Winter for U.S. Olympians. 
The Winter Olympics at Cortina 
d'Ampezzo, Italy, ended February 5 
with two U.S. athletes winning gold 
medals, both in figure skating. They 
were Hayes Alan Jenkins of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., and Tenley Albright of 
Newton Center, Mass. Athletes from 
Soviet Russia won gold medals in speed 
skating, long-distance skiing, and 
hockey. In the unofficial team ratings, 
Russia was first, followed by Austria, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Finland, and the 
United States (in that order). (Sec 
sports article in March 1 issue.) 


Quick Me 
ON THE “ NEWS 

1, Identify: (a) Sir Anthony Eden, 
(b) Dr. Gainza Paz; (c) Premier 
Bulganin; (d) John Foster Dulles, 

2. Locate: (a) Malaya; (b) Nigeria 
(c) Taiwan; (d) Ceylon. 

3. At the Eisenhower-Eden confer 
ence in Washington, the two leaders 
agreed on (answer each True or False): 
(a) recognition of Red China, T or F; 
(b) restudy of trade controls on Red 
China, T or F; (c) support for Soviet oil 
claims in the Middle East, T or F. 
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These CAP cadets were among 145 chosen for 1955 International Cadet Exchange. Each displays flag of host nation. 


Civil Air Patrol... 
Civilian Auxiliary of the USAF 


Tr “air condition” America's youth, 
the Civil Air Patrol, official civilian 
auxiliary of the United States Air Force, 
conducts a CAP Cadet Program. The 
program is especially designed for boys 
ind girls in their teens. 

Under the leadership of Major Gen- 
eral Lucas V. Beau, National Com- 
mander of the CAP since 1947, this 


U.S. CAP cadets whe visited Belgium last summer received 
glider instruction from Belgian glider pilet at Tempioux Base. 


cadet program now has nearly 60,000 
members 

CAP cadets must be 15 years of age 
or already in either the second, third 
or fourth year of high school to be 
eligible to join. They are offered the 
opportunity to participate in many 
activities. These include drill-team 
competition, aviation study courses, 


orientation flights (but no pilot train- 
ing), and a chance to work with adult 
members on aeronautical rescue and 
communication problems. 

For these CAP cadets the “big three” 
in their program is the International 
Cadet Exchange, Air Force Base En- 
campments, and the International Drill 
Competition 


U.S. CAP cadets visiting Sweden last summer were received by 
King Gustav Adolf. King shakes hands with Cadet John Creve. 





During the summer months of each 
year, approximately 140 Civil Air Patrol 
cadets have their travel dreams come 
true. They take part in the annual 
International Cadet Exchange. CAP 
cadets visit a number of countries in 
Europe and Central and South America. 

The cadets tour these friendly nations 
in groups of five and 25. At the same 
time, an equal number of air-conscious 
youths from the participating countries 
are guests of CAP in the U. S. The 
visits, both here and abroad, last for 
three weeks. Two adult escorts accom- 
pany each group. 

CAP encampments enable cadets to 
spend nine days each summer at Air 
Force bases near their homes. This 
training gives them an insight into mili- 
tary aviation and an opportunity to 
observe the operational Air Force. Any 
cadet may attend as long as accommo- 
dations at Air Force bases are available. 
For meals the base makes a nominal 
charge, paid either by the individual 
or his wing organization, Girl cadets 
receive the same training, with the 
addition of a glimpse into air base hos- 
pital procedures. 

There are many other advantages to 
being a CAP cadet, as General Beau 
points out. After a cadet gains his pro- 
ficiency certificate he can automatically 
select the Air Force as his branch of 
the service when his draft number is 
called, regardless of the quota opening 


Visiting cadets from Canada, Sweden, Greece, and Chile are At 


briefed on U.S. light aircraft engines by @ CAP instructor 


Honor guard of U.S. CAP cadets at Bolling Air Force Base, Washington, D.C., 
greets each of foreign delegations on arrival. This group hails from, Perv. 


at that time. With this certificate he 
automatically goes into the service as 
a Private First Class and doesn’t have 
to take the basic training course re- 
quired of other inductees. 

The CAP is also now working closely 
with many large industrial firms, set- 
ting up scholarships for CAP cadets to 
take aeronautical and engineering 
courses at leading colleges and unitver- 
sities. The first of these scholarships 
was recently granted at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

The Civil Air Patrol, sometimes re- 
ferred to as “our neighborhood air 
force,” has many functions other than 
its cadet program. 

One of its prime missions is to aid 
the U. S. Air Force’s Air Rescue Service 
in life-saving operations in the U. S. 


international 


dance 
from 21 friendly nations learn about America’s way of life, 


Last year CAP planes took part in no 
fewer than 58 per cent of all Air Res 
cue Service missions in this country. 
Not all of the CAP’s emergency work 
is confined to flying search missions 
Their air strength is backed up by hun 
dreds of member-owned jeeps, swamp 
buggies, and motorboats and a radio 
network of over 10,000 stations, largest 
non-military radio system in the world 
In the disastrous floods of last summer, 
a CAP radio team worked for three days 
without sleep to maintain the only 
communications between East Strouds 
and the outside world. 
Beau, “I 


and our 


burg, Pa., 

“However,” General 
consider yur program 
missionary work to get aviation educa 
tion into our high schools as our first 


and most important mission,’ 


says 
cadet 


and dinner party, visiting cadets 
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During the past fifteen years there has been tremendous growth in the number of accounts in commercial banks. This 


growth has brought 200,000 more people te work for banks and has created a vast need for executive leadership. 


Do you want to 
be a Banker? 


by FRED F. FLORENCE 


President of the American Bankers Association and of the 
Republic National Bonk of Dallas, Texas (As told to MORTON SONTHEIMER) 


N a street corner in the little town of 

Rusk, Texas, a 15-year-old newsboy 
pulled out a copy of the Dallas News for 
one of his regular customers. As usual, 
the man stopped to exchange a word with 
the youngster. This time, though, he 
studied the lad for a moment and said: 


“Son, I've been thinking—how would 
you like to work for the bank?” 


The question seemed to require an im- 
mediate answer. Thoughts raced through 
the boy's mind—the bank looked like a 
comfortable place, cool in summer, Warm 
in winter; the job would mean a regular 
salary; besides, banks were important and 
working for them carried a certain amount 
of importance, too 


“I'd love it, Mr. Wightman,"’ the boy 
replied 


“All right, we need a messenger. You 


can start on Monday.” 


From the day 48 years ago when John S. 
Wightman, Cashier of the First National 
Bank of Rusk, hired him, that boy has 
always been a bank employee of one sort 
or another and has never wanted to be 
anything else. I can vouch for that. I was 
that boy 


Banks are still cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter than street corners, but 
there are many more facts available to 
young people today on which to base a 
decision about banking as a career. In this 
article | would like not only to set forth 
some of those facts, but to tell about the 
many personal satisfactions that working 
in a bank can bring. I am confident that 
they add up to stronger reasons than I had 
for making the fortunate choice I did. 


A most important fact—one that even 


bankers find hard to realize—is the tre- 
mendous growth of banking in the past 
15 years. Since 1939 the number of ac 
counts in commercial banks has doubled, 
and the amount of deposits and of bank 
loans and investments has tripled. Today 
90 per cent of the nation’s business is 
transacted through checking accounts in 
banks. Banks are transferring nearly two 
trillion dollars annually 


All this has not only brought 200,000 
more people to work for banks—an in- 
crease of 65 per cent in 16 years—but it 
has created a vast need for executive lead 
ership. New banks and branches blossom 
out all over the land, and there must be 
new managers and executives to run the 
new offices. American banks keep extend 
ing their foreign interests, and the call goes 
out for young executives to go to Cairo, 
Rome, Beirut, Manila, Paris—to foreign 
offices all over the world. 


There are 15,000 banks in this country. 
Just in the ordinary course of events they 
require about 1,000 new presidents a year. 
Approximately 5,000 officer-positions 
open up every year. The point to remem- 
ber is that no other business brings so 
many executives up from the ranks 


The American Bankers Association re- 
cently made a survey that tells the story 
with a few simple figures. Out of more 
than 525,000 employees now in banks, 
about 95,000 or 18 per cent are officers, 



















ranging from assistant Cashiers and assist- 
ant treasurers to chief executives. In other 
words one out of every five and a half em- 
ployees holds an officia! position. 


But for the young person bent on a 
banking career the chances of reaching 
executive status are better than that. Al- 
most six out of every 10 bank employees 
are women, and the majority of women 
employees leave to get married. This means 
that the remaining men, although a mi- 
nority, get most of the’executive jobs. One 
statistician has figured that two out of 
every three men employees of banks must 
be prepared for officership. 


At the same time, the opportunities for 
those women who do remain are greatly 
increased. Before World War II one rarely 
saw a woman entrusted with the responsi- 
bilities of a teller's position. Today they 
have gone far beyond teller’s status. Many 
women have advanced to officers’ posi- 
tions, particularly in the smaller and me- 
dium-sized banks and, on a national aver- 
age, one out of every ten othcers isa woman. 


Modern banks conduct carefully planned 
programs of learning and advancement for 
their employees. The courses of the Amerti- 
can Institute of Banking are preparing 
thousands of members of bank staffs for 
better jobs, and many banks are yi 
menting these courses with study plans 
of their-own. 


From banking’s earliest beginnings, 
when the Seventeenth Century London 
goldsmiths issued warehouse receipts for 
the gold deposited with them and the cus 
tomers began circulating the receipts as 
currency, ad has been an aura of prestige 
to the oh te calling. Some years ago 
there was a tendency to let this prestige 
suffice for a better salary. It gave Conk a 
reputation for low pay that has lingered 
long after most of them have adopted 
realistic salary schedules. 


A young person entering banking today 
should be able to find a iob that will easily 
match the starting wages of other lines of 
white-collar work, Once he reaches officer 
rank, it is dificult to generalize about his 
salary because circumstances and geog- 


a 


The banker shares the triumphs. the tragedies and 
the intimate emergencies of people in all walks of 
life—and derives great personal satisfaction from 
his ability to give them financial advice and aid. 






raphy pes affect it largely. In most larger 
towns and cities, however, he could expect 
to earn from $8,000 to $15,000 a year. And 
if he later attains a senior executive posi- 
tion, he can look forward to a substantially 
larger income. Some bankers even have 
six-hgure salaries, 


When I started on that first bank job of 
mine, I found that the salary was five 
dollars a week. Life was so simple then 
that I could figure on walking out of the 
bank every Saturday with five dollars of 
my own. But in this age when salary is one 
thing and take-home pay is another, young 
people have to look beyond the basic wage 
to other financial advantages that the tax 
collector does not reach so readily. Banks 
as a group offer their employees more of 
the so-called fringe benefits than any other 
industry, according to a United States 
Chamber of Commerce survey 


These benefits may be in the form of pen- 
sions, bonuses, profit sharing, sick leave, 
paid vacations, hospitalization and medical 
services, life insurance, educational courses, 
separation pay, and loan funds. The bank 
employees in the survey were found to be 
receiving $28.70 in non-wage payments 
for each $100 of salary—nine dollars 
higher than the average for all industries 


Important as such considerations may 
be, though, it seems to me there is a far 
more compelling attraction to the career of 
banking. It is an intangible that the un 
initiated would hardly expect, but young 
men or women of imagination will sense 
it early in any banking career, There are no 
words that describe this quality better char) 
romance and adventure 


The banker shares the triumphs, the 
tragedies and the intimate emergencies of 
pave in all walks of life. He has a part in 
all che important undertakings of the com 
munity. The stability of a whole area may 
depend upon his judgment, and often he 
himself sets the pace for progress 


There is a quiet excitement for him, a 
sense of real achievement, in preserving 
the wages and profits of his neighbors 
when disaster threatens, in transforming a 
town or a whole region from lagging lassi- 
tude to thriving prosperity. The spice of 
variety flavors all of banking today. Banks 
are lending money for dental bridges and 
drawbridges, for carports and for airports, 
for kitchen ranges and for cattle ranges. 
No sensitive person can sit in the midst of 
all this without feeling the vital surge un- 
derlying a bank's operations and without 
being stimulated by it. 


Right now banks are engaging about 
100,000 new rn each year, from 
high schools and colleges everywhere and, 
still occasionally, from “off the street’ as I 
was employed. A few years back I en- 
joyed seeing my own bank employ a 
young man who made a good impression 
as a Western Union messenger boy. He is 
one of our executives today 


The young man or woman who is aim- 
ing at a position of leadership and respon- 
sibility should have a college education. 
It doesn't have to be specialized, although 


ONE OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENTED TO HELP GUIDE 


AMERICA’S CHILDREN TO A BETTER FUTURE—APPEARING REGULARLY IN 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL AND COLLIERS 


a business administration curriculum with 
a major in banking offers the best training 


The young person who chooses a bank 
ing career may have an important decision 
to make before he begins—whether to 
work for a small bank or a large one. Some 
250 banks in this country have more than 
half of all commercial banking resources 
and employ about half of all banking per 
sonnel. Generally they pay higher salaries 
and promote more rapidly. But the ratio 
of ofhcers to employees in the big banks is 
about one to nine. In smaller banks it is 
nearer one to three. The wisest decision 
depends on individual consideration 


Anyone can apply for a bank job in 
person or by writing to a bank official in 
charge of personnel. Many banks employ 
young folks during the summer school 
holidays. The experience gained this way 
or by working in school banks is a great 
advantage to the young man or woman 
seeking a full-cime job 


The qualities chat make a good banker 
are the qualities that make a good man or 
woman—honesty, mental alertness, imagi- 
nation and vision, drive, decisiveness, crea- 
tiveness, leadership, courage when it is 
called for, kindness, understanding and 
consideration, a personality that makes 
friends and inspires confidence, humility 
enough to use personal power graciously, 
knack of quickly 
miliar problems. If you own a fair share of 
these attributes 
and very likely a bright furure 


and a grasping unfa- 


there is a place for you 
in banking. 


Booklets available on other careers 


This article on a Career in Banking is one of 
4 continuing series on career opportunities for 
young men and women. Each is available in 
booklet form and will be sent to you on request. 
You'll also find additional help in our free 
booklet, ‘The Cost of Pour Years at College.” 
Check the booklets you want helow, and mail 
the coupon today 4 
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The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is ao Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1955, New York Life lnmrance Company 
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NEW YORK LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY, Dept. 5-5, 

51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
Please send me your booklet on 
the following—at no obligation. 


0D Newspapering ( Electronic Engineer 


0) Lew C2) Farming 

© Medicine 0) Selling 
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() Teaching (1) Owning Your 


Own Business 
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0) Architecture 
C) Public Service 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and ecriticiem 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street. New York 36, N. Y. 


Against Fluoridation 
Dear Editor: 

When it is pro and con, let it be 
that. I refer to the article on fluorida 
tion on page 7 of the Jan. 12 issue. The 
con doesn't answer the pro. 

Under the pro, part 2: natural fluori 
dation can't be compared to artificial 
fluoridation. This is not made clear in 
the con. When fluorine appears natural- 
ly it is associated with other minerals, 
especially calcium, which affect the 
poisonousness of fluorine. It would be 
especially dangerous to fluoridate wa- 
ter containing little calcium or “soft” 
water (as found in New York, Seattle, 
Wash.; Charleston, 8. C.; Baton Rouge, 
La.; Pensacola, Fla.; Augusta, Ga,; 
Portland, Maine; and other places). 

Under pro, part 3: the famous Pas- 
teur Institute of France doesn’t support 
fluoridation. Leading dentists and sci- 
entists in other countries (as France 
and Sweden) as well as in this country 
are against fluoridation. The U. $8. Pub- 
lic Health Service, the American Medi- 
cal Association, and the American 
Dental Association recommended fluor- 
idation before tests were half over. 
They have not experimented them- 
selves, 

Under the con, part 2: you did not 
make it clear that fluoridation is com- 
pulsory medicine, 

Under the con, part 3; the medical 
authorities are not, as a whole, my 
physician, I forbid them to treat me 
against my will with fluorine or any- 
thing else. (Authorities themselves dis- 
agree.) My fellow citizens aré not my 
physician either... . 

Leonard H. Ponder 
Weaverville, N. C. 


(We tried to present as many of the 
facts on both sides as we could cram 
into the space available for our forum 
topic, in order to give our readers a 
balanced discussion of a controversial 
subject. Our thanks to Leonard H. 
Ponder for this additional information 
on the con side, Readers who wish to 
uphold the pro side are invited to do 
so,—Eds. ) 

(Continued on page 34) 


Read All About It 


(Continued from page 18) 


Radio announcer: N. B. C., Dept. of 
Inf., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y, 20. 

Railroads: Assn. of American Railroads, 
Transportation Bldg.,. Washington, 
D. C.; The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway System, Pub. Rel. 
Dept., 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi 
cago 4. 

Retailing and Salesmanship: Dept. of 
Pub. Rel., General Motors, Detroit 
2, Mich.; Nat'l Sales Executives, 136 
E. 57th St., N. Y. 22; Institute of 
Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 22; N. Y. Life Insurance Co., 
Pub. Rel. Dept., 51 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 10; (Groceries) Nat'l Assn. of 
Food Chains, 726 Jackson Pl., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; (Hardware) Retail 
Hardware Assn., 964 N. Pennsyl- 
vania St., Indianapolis 4, Ind.; Per 
sonnel] Div., Du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington 98, Del.; Mer- 
chants Serv. Dept., Nat'l Cash Reg 
ister Co., Dayton 9, Ohio. 

Science (and engineering): Nat'l Assn. 
of Manufacturers, 14 W. 49th St., 
N. Y. 20; (Rubber) Pub. Rel. Dept., 
U. S. Rubber Co., 1230 Ave. of 
Americas, N. Y. 20; (Chemistry) Du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Pub. Rel. 
Wilmington 98, Del.; Nat'l Assn. of 


Mfrs., 2 E. 48th St., N. Y., has 
excellent 12-pp. pamphlet, “Your Op- 
portunities in Science and Engineer- 
ing”; Amer. Optical Co., Instrument 
Div., Buffalo 15, N. Y.; (Geology) 
Dept. of Geology, Montana State 
University, Missoula, Mont. 

Shoe Manufacture: The Ohio Leather 
Co., Gerard, Ohip. 

Skilled trades: General Motors Dept. 
of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Mich. 
Also see Apprenticeship Training. 

Social Work: Council on Social Work 
Educ., 345 E. 46th St., N. Y. 17; 
Veterans Admin., Washington 25, 
D. C.; Boy Scouts of America, Per- 
sonnel, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Teaching: Nat'l Educ. Assn., 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6. D. C.; 
Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Educ., Washington 25, D. C.; Nat'l 
Assn. of Manufacturers, 14 W. 49th 
St., N. Y. 20; N. Y.. Life Insurance 
Co., Pub, Rel. Dept., 51 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 10. 

Telephone and Telegraph: Inquire 
nearest office, Bell Telephone Co. 
Television: N. B. C., Dept. of Infor. 
mation, 30 Rockefeller Pl., N. Y. 20. 
Trucking: American Trucking Assn., 
Inc., 1424 16th St., N. W., Washing- 

ton 6, D. C. 

Why Study; General Electric Co., Pub. 
Rel. Service Div., 1 River Rd., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 





Do You Want to Win 
a Scholarship? 


(Continued from page 8) 


are given locally—often in a school 
building. ) 


The $2,250,000 Questions 


Last November some 60,000 high 
school seniors, representing the top five 
per cent of their classes, competed for 
375 college scholarships worth $2,250,- 
000. The winners will be announced 
this springs They will be first to get 
scholarships provided for by the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corporation. 

The scholarships will each average 
$6,000, depending on the need of the 
winners. The money is provided by the 
Ford Foundation, the Carnegie Corpor- 
ation, Sears-Roebuck Foundation, and 
Time, Ine. 

Educators feel that the National 
Merit Scholarship program provides a 
bold, new, organized program to help 
educate youth. Each U. S. high school 
—no matter how small it is—can enter 
two seniors for the tests. 

The National Merit examinations 
consist of multiple-choice questions on 
vocabulary, mathematics, general in- 
formation, ete 


Other Scholarships 


5. Miscellaneous scholarships. A var- 
iety of organizations—local, state, and 
national—offer scholarships. Examples: 
magazines, lodges, clubs, labor unions, 
churches, and newspapers. (See chart.) 

Scholastic Magazines offers 135 schol- 
arships to art schools for winners in the 
Scholastic Magazines Art Awards. It 
offers a four-year scholarshir to a top 
winner in Scholastic Magazines Writ- 
ing Awards. 

Recently Scholastic Magazines inau- 
gurated the A. K. Oliver Scholarship 
and Citizenship Awards in honor of 
Augustus K. Oliver. The $1,000 schol- 
arship is awarded annually by Nat'l 
Honor Society, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (Write for folder.) 

Financial need is often one of the 
important considerations in awarding 
many scholarships. Other considerations 
may include: passing a written exam- 
ination and/or an interview, ranking in 
the top third of your high school grad- 
uating class, and good character. 

Usually scholarship winners must 
make a better than average record in 
college to have scholarships renewed. 

Students should start applying for 
scholarships early in their senior year 
Applications should be made out com 
pletely and carefully. 





Your partner 
in Progress 


Steel in countless forms serves every home, farm, 
business and industry. Year by year its strength is 
furthering the solid growth of America. 

Some steel from the mills of United States Steel 
is used in spectacular ways — in the building of 
skyscrapers, shopping centers, bridges, highways, 
pipelines and factories. An even greater part sees 
more personal use —in houses and household 
equipment, cars and the like, 

Exerting every effort to supply the requirements 
of more than 90,000 steel consuming customers is 
the continuing aim of 283,000 workers and 288,000 
owners, who are cooperating in United States Steel 
with energy, enterprise and faith to make it your 
partner in progress. 





oP ere 
Miley | Me 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


Watch the UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR on television. See your local newspaper for time and station. 




















Justus in Minneapolis Star 


More instruction is the answer. 


Badly Needed Education . .. 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


You may have seen Congressman Walter Norblad (Rep., 
Ore.) on a recent TY 
proposing that Congress make it illegal for anyone to drive 
an automobile faster than 70 miles per hour. 

Congressman Norblad explained it this way: “I attended 
an automobile show in Washington last week and was 
shocked to see the emphasis .. . was all on the greater speed 
and horsepower of the new automobiles.” 

Motorists today can readily hit 80 mph in nearly any 
make of car. Some models can do more than 100. 

Yet “exceeding the speed limit is the greatest single 
cause of automobile deaths and injuries,” says a spokesman 


YES! 


1. Mest drivers are incapable of con- 


news program. He made news by 


giving them loaded guns. 
we've got to stop producing cars that 
are capable of dangerous speeds 

But no automobile manufacturer is 





Horsepower... 


A pro and con discussion: 

Should the Federal Government prohibit 
the manufacture of cars capable of speeds 

of more than 70 miles per hour? 


for the Association of Casualty and Surety Companies. 
Speeding is to blame for one out of every two auto deaths 
and four out of ten injuries. 

Auto deaths in 1955 have been estimated by the National 
Safety Council at 38,500. That's an increase of 2,500 over 
1954's total. Furthermore, that makes 1955 the worst year 
in auto fatalities since the peak year of 1941 (which 
recorded 39,969 deaths). 

In the last 55 years, highway accidents have killed more 
Americans than all U. S. wars since 1775! America has lost 
1,130,393 persons in eight wars between 1775 and 1955. 
We have lost 1,149,414 persons just between 1900 and 
1955 in automobile accidents. 

Wounded in action, in eight wars, were 1,276,520 Ameri- 
cans, Highway accidents injured or maimed an estimated 
1,350,000 in 1955 alone! 

What can be done to cut down this slaughter on U. S. 
highways? Congressman Norblad has proposed one solution. 
Under his bill, the Government would either prohibit the 
manufacture of cars capable of speeds of more than 70 mph, 
or require car owners to put in controls (governors) that 
would limit speed to 70 mph. 

Should his proposal be enacted? 


Therefore, Speeding cars are just as dangerous 
to the welfare of this nation’s citizens 
as any harmful product controlled in 


interstate commerce. 


trolling high-powered cars. 

We've given America’s 63,000,000 
drivers plenty of opportunity to prove 
they can be responsible at the wheel. 
Instéad, they've demonstrated—in col- 
umn upon column of shocking statistics 
—that they are completely incapable of 
controlling either themselves or their 
cars. They simply cannot resist the 
temptation to press down on the gas 
pedal, to try their car's maximum 
horsepower. 

Since 1930 the average horsepower 
of automobiles has doubled, In some 
cars it has tripled, and in a few even 


quadrupled! During this same 25-year’ 


period, the top speed of most autos has 

jumped from 66 mph to 97 mph. 
Giving drivers high speed cars to 

play with is as d and foolish as 


going to take this kind of action on his 
own initiative, Therefore, it’s up to the 
Federal Government to pass a law for- 
bidding the entire automotive industry 
from making cars that can go faster 
than 70 mph. 

Actually, that’s faster than the maxi- 
mum speed limit in most states. Even 
most new supeshighways restrict speed 
to a limit or 60 or 65 mph ’ 


2. The Federal Government has a pub- 
lie duty to enact such a law. 

The so-called “commerce clause” of 
the U. S. Constitution gives Congress 
the power to regulate “commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several 
states.” Under this provision, Congress 
prevents the interstate shipment of 
harmful goods, such as impure foods. 





Furthermore, the issue should not be 
left up to individual state legislatures. 
If it were, laws might vary from state 
to state. This would lead to confusion 
as motorists passed from one state, to 
another. 


3. Speed can be reduced without 
sacrificing safety or efficiency. 


There are sone people who want 
high horsepower in their cars for rea- 
sons not associated with speed. For 
these people, manufacturers can install 
governors on cars. These devices act as 
a kind of highway patrolman crouched 
under the hood of your car. They auto- 
matically cut down the supply of gas 
to the carburetor when a dangerous 
top speed is reached. Up to-that speed, 
you have all the horsepower you want 
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Enemy of Horse Sense? 


or need for fast get-away or for oper- 
ating power accessories. 

Many trucking companies now use 
governors on their trucks voluntarily. 
They have found safe speeds a definite 
business asset. And they have found— 
by experience—that governors do not 
cut down operating efficiency. 

The advertising emphasis that to- 
day’s manufacturers put on horsepower 
has a sales function only. Most people 
never use this excessive power—only a 
fool does. And it is the fool who 
threatens your safety on the road. 


4. Lives will be saved—but only min- 
utes lost. 


Speed demons don’t save nearly as 
much time as they think they do. 
Besides, they waste more gas and oil 
to save that time. On a 1,000-mile trip, 
for example, a driver traveling at 70 
miles per hour uses three more tankfuls 
of gas than a driver traveling at 55 mph 

not to mention the wear and tear on 
his car and the safety risk he runs. And 
how much time does he save? Just a 
little over two-and-a-half hours! Is it 
worth it? - 

America’s accident rate is a national 
disgrace. The annual economic loss 
alone is more than $4,000,000,000! 

And the human statistics, terrible as 
they are, don't tell the whole story. 
They don’t reveal the personal tragedies 
behind the statistics. 

That's why the time has come to 
forget about speed and horsepower and 
to apply a Jittle horse sense! 


NO! 
1. High speeds do not cause acci- 
dents—bad drivers do. 


The Harvard School of Public Health 
reports that carelessness and taking 
chances are the chief causes of acci- 
dents—not speeding. 

In fact, the Cornell University Com- 
mittee for Transportation Safety finds 
that more than 60 per cent of fatal 
accidents involve impact at speeds of 
less than 40 miles per hour. 

High speeds are dangerous only 
when either the car or the driver is 
faulty to begin with. And in most cases, 
it's the driver—not the car. A sudden 
blow-out, failire of steering gear or 
brake, or some other mechanical fault 





account for just a small fraction of 
fatal accidents—at high or low speeds. 
Furthermore, these can be prevented 
by regular mechanical check-ups. 

But no Federal law cah put common 
sense into a reckless driver's thick head. 
Certain nuts behind the wheel can 
cause fatal accidents at 25 mph! 


2. Speed, by itself, is not necessarily 
bad. 

According to the National Safety 
Council, most fatal accid@fits occur 
when drivers are going too fast for road 
conditions—traffic, weather, road sur- 
faces, etc. Even 20 mph can be too fast 
on glare ice! 

“Speed limits are not an infallible 
guide to safety,” says Sidney |. Wil- 
liams, assistant to the council's presi- 
dent. “Driving at 60 or 70 on a straight, 
level, uncrowded highway may be less 
dangerous than doing 30 on a narrow, 
winding, mountain road.” 

You cannot stop accidents by throt- 
tling the speed of a Gar. Besides, speed 
is sometimes needed to pass another 
car in an emergency, 


3. Horsepower and speed are some- 
times necessary for safe driving. 

The additional horsepower in mod- 
ern cars was not put there just to add 
speed. It’s there to provide safety and 
economy. 

What this added horsepower achieves 
is faster “pick up” or acceleration, 
Today's high-powered cars can accele- 
rate from 10 mph to 60 mph in only 





Buffalo Evening News 


“Pull Over, Young Fellow!” 


half the time required by older auto- 
mobiles. This ability to attain cruising 
speeds rapidly means less danger to 
today’s driver when he pulls onto high- 
speed superhighways—as millions of 
Americans do every day! 

High horsepower is also needed to 
move today’s larger, more wind-resist- 
ant surfaces—as well as today’s heavier 
auto bodies. It is also necessary for 
today’s gadget-laden cars, Automatic 
transmission, power brakes, power 
steering, and power windows bleed as 
much as 20 horsepewer from an engine. 
Air-conditioning units take another 10 
horsepower 


4. There are other, more practical 
ways to cut the accident rate. 


# No one denies that something must 
be done about auto accident carnage 
But simply putting a governor on a car 
or building cars that won't go faster 
than 70 mph is not the answer. ‘ 

Safety authorities say that more 
patrolmen and tougher law enforce- 
ment would save at least 10,000 lives 
a year and prevent injuries to 250,000 

Recently New York City undertook 
such a campaign. Police began using 
unmarked cars to patrol highways and 
streets, Here are the results; This Janu- 
ary (1956) New York City recorded 
40 fatal accidents—compared with 52 
for January, 1955. Similarly, tougher 
enforcement of traffic laws cut the in 
jured list from 2,916 for January, 1955, 
to 2,863 for January, 1956. 

States could reduce the number of 
accidents if they had more money for 
improving highways and hiring more 
highway” patrolmen. If Congressmen 
want to help cut the accident rate, let 
them provide more Federal funds for 
such purposes. Our 1920 roads are sim 
ply not good enough for our 1956 cars 

We also need stricter tests for licenses, 
regular automobile inspections, and 
regular driver check-ups (for vision, 
alertness, etc.). 

More driver education courses would 
help, too. Tests of teen-age drivers 
prove that those taking driver educa- 
tion courses have 40 to 60 per cent 
fewer accidents than untrained drivers. 
Many insurance companies give lower 
premium rates to teen-agers who have 
taken driver education courses. 

Methods such as these get at the 
heart of the accident problem by teach 
ing good driving habits 














Sincloir Looks Ahead 






more than 600,000 galloné daily. sails on to the Persian Gulf to complete the cycle. 
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The next twenty years will see tremeadous advances in human living, 

accordimg to the experts. There are distinct possibilities that farmers will plow 

with remote control tractors, rooms will be lighted with illuminant paints, humans will travel 
2500 miles per hour in rocket ships and man-made satellites will make trips to the moon. 


This fabulous world of the future will rely heavily on oil for its power and lubrication and on 
today’s youth for its direction. That's why Sinclair, as a leader in the oil 

industry, puts heavy accefft on youth. For example, the Company sponsors a 

Fellowship Program under which graduate students pursue research projects at 

leading universities, Sinclair also has established within the corporation 

a Junior Board of Directors to develop executive talent for the future. . 


Today's oil industry offers opportunity, 
security and rewards to over 1,000,000 
Americans engaged in more than 

2000 different jobs. Some of the typical jobs 
are illustrated on these pages. From 

all forecasts, the best is yet to be. 





NOTE: “Sinctair” as used above describes certain activities of Sinclair 
Refining Company and other subsidiaries of Sinclaic Oil Corporation 
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Refinery at Marcus Hook, Pa, uses Sinclair maintains a large tanker fleet to transport crude oil and oi! products. 
new Sinclair<developed platinum One of the newest tankers under long term charter, the Sinclair Petrolore, 
catalyst to convert low octane material operates on a regular round-the-world schedule, bringing crude from 

into high octane gasoline for today's the Persian Gulf to Pennsylvania, This ship then sails to Venezuela to lift 
new cars, This unit alone turns out a cargo of iron ore for other interests for delivery to Japan, then she 
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Searching for oil, Sinclair seismograph Sinclair will operate the first industrial laborat 
crew explodes dynamite charge in 

Gulf of Mexico. Sound waves, bouncing 
back from deep in the earth, 

indicate geologic formations — point 

out promising drilling sites. 


ory using spent fucl elements as a 
source of gamma ray energy, This new energy source will be used to study the 
effects of atomic radiation on petroleum products and processes. In the new “hot lab” 
these fuel elements will be stored in a well under 20 feet of water. Through 5-foot 
thick concrete walls, scientists will manipulate the fuel elements and experimental 
equipment with a remotely operated crane and mechanical hands 
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. Art for art's 


Musical Meditation 


By Sharon Xoc, Chelan Jr. High School, 
Chelan, Washington 


*Refers te songs or musicians 
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“Melody of _._ _” 

Jazz ballet “. _. of Anxiety. 
Our continent (abbr.). 

Hit song from Broadway and 
TV show “Wonderful Town.” 
Musical comedy star Me-man’s 
initials. 


Someone who codes, 
| Had My Way.” 
First three vowels. 

ents Me and My Gal.” 


Dynamite. 
Opposite of “do.” 


G. L's know this landing ship 
tank (abbr.), 


i Odi” 

The _..___. of March. 
“The _..___. Is Blue.” 
“The Wheel of — —— tune.” 
Through; by means of 





. Prefix meaning new or different, 
. United Nations (abbr.), 


, YY wee 
Rosemary's nickname. 


“The Japanese . eg 
“wwe. About the Boy.” 
The self 


* 39. 


. “Stout Hearted _ 


. Singing star - 
. TV star O'Connor's nickname. 























DOWN 


“I Feel a Song Coming _.___. 
Vacuum (abbr.). 

“There's Music in the _ OF ag 
“Let Me _____— Lover.” 
ee oo Te: Dee 


Smell. 
. Hit song from Pajama Game with 
ungrammatical title of “ _ 
. “Lazy As ; 


” 





Thee I Sing.” 


5. Famous singing group, 


the Spots. 


. Time waster. 
. Claw of an animal or bird 


of prey. 


. Famous wartime spy organiza- 


tion (also title of an Alan 
Ladd movie). 
-—my Davis. 


Does the music _ 
(slang) 


you? 





. Over (poetic abbr.). 
. Writing instrument. 
. It wasn't 


built in a day. 
Sack” (cartoon char- 


acter). 


sc celal 
. Land of sambas 


rhumbas (abbr.). 
#. Other Love Have I.” 


Say What Y ou Please 


(Continued from page 28) 


For More Sports 
Dear Editor: 


I think that there should be more in 
Senior Scholastic about sports. Every 
week I send Senior Scholastic to my 
pen pals in Canada, England, and 
Africa. They enjoy the magazine very 
much. 

Nancy Styers 
Fayetteville (W. Va.) High School 


Dummy on a Sleigh Ride 


Dear Editor: 

1 would like some advance informa- 
tion in regard to the January 12 issue 
of Senior Scholastic. Our social prob- 
lems class had a discussion on “Dummy 
on a Sleigh Ride.” 

In saying, “It was designed to dupli- 
cate the tremendous wallop of wind 
blast that a jet pilot would encounter 
if he had to bail out of a jet plane fly- 
ing at 1,000 mph at 35,000 feet”—does 
it mean when the flyers are ejected 
from the plane or when the chute 
opens that the extreme pressure occurs? 

Carol Deeds 
Grand Island, Neb. 


(The blast occurs when the flyer is 
ejected, not when the chute opens, al- 
though at the moment the chute opens 
the flyer is subjected to forces and 
pressures of another kind. Also, at the 
4,000-foot altitude of Holloman Air 
Development Center in New Mexico, a 
speed of 600 mph is equivalent to a 
speed of 1,000 mph at 35,000 feet, be- 
cause of the variation in air density 
at the two altitudes.—Eds.) 


Safe-Driving Contests 


Dear Editor: 

I think that every community in 
every state of the U. S. should organize 
a safe-driving class. If the teen-agers 
knew that adults were interested in 
their welfare they would join these 
classes without hesitation. 

I also believe that once a year the 
adults should sponsor safe-driving con- 
tests, giving prizes to the best and most 
careful teen-age drivers. They should 
present a safe-driving award to one 
boy and one girl from each community 
for their careful and competent han- 
dling of an automobile. 

If the teen-agers had a goal to strive 
for they would find it very easy to be 
careful drivers. Competing against each 
other for a reward would seem like a 
game and it would be fun, but it would 
also accomplish the purpose of lower- 
ing the teen-age accident rate. 


Darleen Hewitt 


Baltimore, Md. 











CALLING ALL SENIORS! 





“My Amy job training 


WAS MADE 
TO ORDER!" 


PVT. JAMES D. STEWART 
Page, Nebraska 
Greduate, Page High School 
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“Yours can be too- 


if you choose it before enlistment! 


| hed 





“That's right—TI picked just the training | wanted—an auto- 
motive ordnance course—and all before I enlisted in the Army 
Some buddies told me about this chance to advance my educa- 


course for me—so can you! And it's really excellent training 
The Army taught me more in my ten-week course than I'd 
learn in a year at a commercial school. Now, I'm working 


tion by reserving the technical schooling I wanted. But until 
/ saw my recruiter I never knew so many different subjects 
were taught—practically everything. I found just the right 


fove 


right in my field—piling up valuable experience. This technical 
training program is sure a good idea for high school graduates 
I think you ought to look into it!” 


Cmce 


* OVER 100 COURSES AVAILABLE 


You'll find the right career training for you, too, at one 
of the fine Army technical schools. There are over 100 
courses to choose from —aviation, photography, medi- 
cine, finance, communications — almost anything you 
want. And the course you pick is the course you get/ 
You receive a written guarantee that a place in class 
is reserved for you—all before enlistment! It’s the right 
way to enter the Army because it’s your way! 


* RESERVE YOUR TRAINING NOW 


If you're a senior, you can take advantage of this great 
career training opportunity right now/ Just see your 
Army recruiter and reserve the course of your choice 

at no obligation! That course will be waiting for you 
upon graduation. Step straight from high school into 
the training that will make you a skilled specialist in 
your field—ready for a high paying job! Get all the 
details. See your Army recruiter today! 


Get CHOICE, not chance, in the ARMY! 
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NCE in a while it happens this way 

-even though the odds are against 
it, and the older people say “Wait” and 
“Think twice,” and then point out, 
“But you're still so young.” It can 
happen, and sometimes it does, that 
two people find cach other sooner than 
even they could have expeoted. 

That was the way it had been for 
Patty Sprague and Bob Conlon. They 
knew, they were sure, Nothing 
change the way they felt, Patty was 





just seventeen, Bob was eighteen, but 
they were going to be married, For 
how long they had known this, neither 
could have said exactly. Perhaps it had 
started when they were in grade school 
together, or later, when they walked 
hand in hand to their first dance. But 
for a long time, it seemed now, they 
had known that marriage was the next 
step for them, and that this was right 
and natural. 

“And why wait, when we feel this 


£F— A Long Time to Wait 


They could be happy together 
from June until forever — and 
wasn’t that all that mattered? 


By MARY DIRLAM 


Wustrated by Katherine Churchill Tracy 


way?” Bob argued, “We're not a couple 
of crazy kids. Somehow we've always 
been more mature together than apart. 
Let's get married in June, Patty—right 
after graduation. What do you say?” 


Ir WAS one of those cold, grey days 
that hover between spring and winter, 
and they were walking home from 
school. They walked slowly, familiarly. 
Behind them were all the other after 
noons in every season that had seen 
them taking the same walk, always 
with things to say and share between 
them. 

“Oh gee—if it could only be that 
way!” Patty's expression as she looked 
up at Bob was the kind that makes a 
boy—or a man—feel suddenly that the 
world belongs to him. “But—” she 
paused and sighed. “Suppose you de 
cide to join the training squad, Bob 
How would that work out for us?” 

“It wouldn't be good,” Bob admitted. 
He looked away, thinking of the de- 
cision he had been weighing for the 
past few days. Mr. Herskind, the per- 
sonnel manager of Precision Tool Com- 
pany, where he had been working 
part-time for the past two years, had 
called Bob into his office only a week 
before. Herskind had said that the 
Precision people had been impressed 
with Bob’s work and his high school 
record, And if he wanted it, there was 
a place on the sales training squad for 
him beginning next fall. 

“You'd be away so much,” Patty 
was saying. “And the salary—well, | 
guess I could get a job.” 

Bob chuckled wryly. “The salary isn’t 
rauch to begin with,” he conceded. 
“Twenty-five hundred a year, That 
would just about pay the rent and fgod 
bills the way things are these days.” 

Patty looked at him with an un 
familiar little frown on her face. Fun 
ny, Bob thought—Patty was pretty even 
when she frowned. He thought ahead 
—ten, twenty years—and he couldn't 
imagine ever thinking that any other 

(Continued on page 38) 
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MORE TIPS FOR TEEN-AGERS—ON SAFE DRIVING 


~=wTTrTot James R. Oldham has covered more 
than 1,000,000 miles on the test 
track for the Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, GM has the 
world’s largest Proving Ground 
facilities. 





"> Good example of teamwork on the 

& pe © road, First driver signals for right 
> | turn, eases over into right lane. 
Second driver holds back, then 
hg *e passes on the left. 
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“Good drivers are tops in teamwork,” 
says Chevrolet Test Driver James R. Oldham 


‘‘Here at the General Motors Proving Ground we drive 
cars night and day — on every kind of road — regardless 
of the weather. 


“Yet we have an amazing safety record — because our 


test drivers are tops in teamwork. 


“When we get behind the wheel, we know we've got to 
play ball with the other folks on the road. We all de 
our darndest to keep traffic flowing smoothly, without 
emergencies—and without losing our tempers. 


“This kind of teamwork takes alertness. You have to 

watch for traffic signs — keep an eye on the other drivers 
figure out what they aim to do next — make it easy and 

safe for them to do it. 

“It takes sportsmanship—if there’s any question about 


who has the right of way, give the other fellow the, 
benefit of the doubt. 


“It takes courtesye- things like duckin; tigh beams 


at night, so they don’t blind the oncoming drivers. 


“After all, when it comes to preventing accidents and 
frazzled nerves, everybody's on the same team — whether 


it’s on a test track or a public highway!” 


This series of driving hints is presented in 


the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL—not a THRILL driver!” 
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A Long Time to Wait 


(Continued from page 36) 


girl could quite compare with her. 
“Patty,” he said impetuously, “let's for- 
get about that job. It isn’t just the 
money. I'd be away from you too much, 
with all those field trips. Let's be mar- 
ried, and I'll get some other job here 
in town.” 
Patty's frown disappeared for a mo- 
ment, then returned and deepened. 
“Mr. Herskind said it could mean a 
good future for you, Bob, We shouldn't 
that. Two or three years on the 
pes he said—and then maybe a job 
in the main office, It's a lot to pass up.” 
But Bob was suddenly sure of what 
they should do, and he wanted Patty 
to be sure, too, He stopped on the side- 
walk and held Patty's shoulders an 
arm’s length from his, “I've got just two 
questions,” he said firmly. “One, do 
you love me? Two, will you marry me 
as soon as we graduate?” 
“I guess there are only two answers 
| can give,” Patty murmured, “Yes— 


and yes, 

“That's all I wanted to know,” said 
Bob, smiling down at her. “It’s settled, 
then. Now you run off and play Flor- 
ence Nightingale, and I'll clock in at 
Precision Tool, See you tonight.” 

He patted her on the back and 
waved good-bye. They had reached the 
corner where they took their different 
directions—Patty going on to the hos- 
pital where she worked as a nurse’s 
aide, Bob crossing the street to the 
brick and stone building that housed 
the Precision Tool Company. 


P ATTY continued her way to the hos- 
pital lost in thought. Quickly, almost 
casually, she and Bob had said the 
words that spelled ouz their future. The 
idea of it made her sober, Not that she 
felt uncertain about Bob—that wasn't, 
it. It was just that . 

She couldn't finish her own thought, 
and found * herself smiling instead at 
Bob's reference to her “playing Flor- 
ence Nightingale.” He always joked 


about her “ deeds” at the hospital, 
even though Patty suspected that he 
was secretly proud that she gave up 


her afternoons to work there as a vol- 
unteer, He even liked to hear her talk 
about what she did at the hospital, but 
he never took her too seriously when 
she said that nursing was a of 
work that could be important to her. 
For Bob, she existed mainly in rela- 
tionship to himself. And why not? 
Patty reasoned, That was merely a re- 
flection of the way she herself felt 
about Bob, Without him, she might 
have been someone else—a nurse - 
haps, and even a good one, But it 
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a long time 
ase to think in 
of ay without Bob. 

guess it must run in the family,” 
Petty ‘old | her mother that night. “Some 
women are lucky young. You married 
Dad at eighteen—and I'll be just eight- 
een when I marry Bob.” 


since Patty had even 
in terms of any kind 


Taey were eating supper together in 
the sma!l apartment that Patty's mother 
had taken after her husband died. It 
was an easy meal—purchased mostly 
from the frozen-food counter at the 
A&P. Patty's mother worked during the 
days at a department store, and it was 
an agreement between them that they 
fussed over preparing meals only on 
week ends. Then Patty's mother would 
buy a roast, and they would have one 
big dinner, like the ones they had had 
so frequently during the days when 
Patty's father was alive. 

Her mother looked more tired than 
usual tonight, and Patty stopped talk- 
ing long enough to feel a pang of con- 
cern for her. “Are you feeling all right, 
Mom?” she asked. 

Her mother forced a smile. “Yes, 
dear, I'm all right. I suspect I was just 
thinking back while you were talking 
about you and Bob.” 

“I guess you were thinking of Dad,” 
Patty said softly. “I—-1 hope Bob and 
I will be as happy as you were.” 

Mrs. Sprague looked almost strange 
for a moment. Then she said simply, 
“Yes. We were happy. But—” 

“But what, Mom?” 

“What about the sales training job 
that Bob’s been offered?” her mother 
asked. “If he takes that, won't it be 
hard for you to manage? It doesn’t pay 
much, and he'll be away so often—” 

“Oh, we've decided that,” Patty an- 
nounced brightly. “It would be too 
hard. Bob’s going to find another job. 
And Mom, there’s another thing I'm 
glad about.” 

“What's that?” her mother asked. 
The tired look seemed to be spread- 
ing further over her face. 

“It's the money you've put aside out 
of Dad's insurance,” Patty said. “The 
money you haven't touched because 
you were determined to have it there 
for me, in case I wanted to get more 
education after high school. You'll be 
able to use it now, Mom. You won't 
have to skimp so much.” 

Her mother's face tightened, and 
she spoke more sharply than Patty had 
ever heard her. “That money »was for 
something your father and I both want- 
ed for you,” she said abruptly. “There's 
nothing it can buy for me.” 

The doorbell rang with Bob's char- 
acteristio short jerk. but Patty bent 
over her mother a minute before leav- 
ing the table to answer it. “I don't 





understand,” she said. “I thought you 
liked Bob. Aren't you happy about 
us?” 

Mrs. Sprague patted her daughter's 
hand, and her face relaxed a 
do like Bob,” she replied. “He’s almost 
a son to me, and he'll be 
band to you. Go let him in, Patty.” 

Bob and Patty sat together in 
living room, half-watching the TV set, 
while Patty's mother did the dishes. 

“Guess what, Bob?” Patty announced. 
“Today they let me go into the nurs- 
ery and bathe two of the babies!” 

“So?” Bob smiled. 

“So? So usually only trained nurses 
get to do that!” 

“Tll match you,” Bob protested. “/ 
got to see some of the new designs 
they're working on in the Precision re- 
search department. And only fair-haired 
boys get to do that!” 

“You haven't matched me at all,” 
Patty laughed. “What are old designs 
compared with brand new babies?” 


Ar one point, Patty rose, and went 
out to the kitchen. “Please don’t do 
these dishes, Mom,” she urged. “Bob 
says he can only stay an hour, and then 
I'll do them. Come in and talk to us.” 

Her mother laughed and brushed 
her away. “You don’t need me to talk 
to you,” she said. “And you do the 
dishes too often as it is. Go sit with 
Bob, Patty, and Ill be in after a while.” 

Patty returned to find Bob browsing 
through the record cabinet. “Brahms, 
Bach, and Beethoven—” he muttered 
as she entered. “Your dad sure was 
fond of ‘long hairs.’ ” 

“He loved them,” Patty sighed, sit- 
ting down. “He used to talk about 
getting a hi-fi, but we never had the 
money, even though he could have put 
a set together himself. He was very 
good about that sort of thing.” 

“Hey—look at this!” Bob had opened 
a record to find several sheets of pa- 
per inside. He scrutinized them with 
interest, then handed them to Patty. 
“It's a design,” he explained, “for a 
hi-fi set. And Patty, look—see that part 
there? That uses a principle we're just 
now perfecting at Precision Tool. Did 
your father draw these?” 

“I suppose so.” Patty stared curious- 
ly at the complicated drawings, which 
made no sense to her. 

“Gee! Why did he spend his life as 
a factory foreman then?” Bob ex- 
claimed. “I bet he could have been 
a first-rate designer.” 

“Yes. He might have been.” Patty 
and Bob looked up to see Patty’s mother 
standing in the doorway, wiping her 
hands on her apron. “The tragedy was,” 
she continued, “that he knew he could 
have been. And he regretted it.” 

(Continued on page 40) 
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INVENIEMUS VIAM AUT FACIEMUS: “We shall find a way or we shall make one.” 


~— Memorial Gate, University of Pennsylvania 


Investing in young America + + « @ progress report 


“TO HELP deserving young men and women obtain a 
college education ... to give financial support to a cross- 
section of American colleges . . .” 


FOUR YEARS AGO, the Union Carbide Scholarship 
Plan was established with those objectives. 

Today, the plan provides the complete cost of tuition 
and fees for 400 four-year scholarships at colleges and 
universities throughout the country. As an important 
part of their education, the scholars are encouraged to 
gain valuable experience in their chosen fields by ob- 
taining jobs in industry during summer vacation. 


50 TECHNICAL SCHOLARSHIPS are also available 
in specific fields of study. They cover the student’s tui- 
tion and fees for the senior year. In addition, to assist 
graduate students and to support academic research, 





EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 


LInpE Oxygen 
PYROFAX Gas 
Prest-O0-Lite Acetylene 


NATIONAL Carbons 
PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 


Union Carbide offers 66 fellowships and grants-in-aid 
to universities. 


THE PEOPLE OF UNION CARBIDE regard these schol- 
arships as an important contribution to the future and 
to two of America’s priceless assets—its educational sys- 
tem... and its youth, 


TO LEARN MORE about the Union Carbide undergraduate 
scholarships and the colleges and universities in which they 
have been established, write for Scholarship Plan booklet Q. 


Uniton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STHREERT tiga NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
In Canada: UNton Cansipe CANADA LIMITED, Toronte 


UCC's Trade-marked Products include $$$ 





ACHESON Electrodes UNION CARBIDE Silicones 
UNION Carbide 


BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 


Dynel Textile Fibers 
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To make your writing 
look better to you, 
and to others, too 





Choose the right point 
for the way you write... 
by number, You'll see exactly 


what we mean. Your hand tells you 
it's right for your touch... Your 
eyes tell you it really does something 
nice for your writing. 


That's Esterbrook—the only pen 
that gives you real point selection 
... #0 that you can get the right 
combination of point length, flexi- 
bility, line width and smoothness. 
That's why more people buy 
Esterbrook for their own use than 
any other pen. 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
Copyright 1956, The Esterbrook Pen Company 

















A Long Time to Wait 
(Continued from page 38) 


Mrs. Sprague sat down heavily in a 
corner chair, and looked over at them. 
“I've been thinking about that tonight,” 
she said. “About the tragedy of your 
father’s life, Patty.” 

“Tragedy!” Patty's voice was shocked. 
“Mom—you were the happiest two 
people I've ever seen. I used to feel 
sorry for kids whose parents fought 
and bickered because you and Dad 
were always so wonderful together.” 

“You saw that we loved each other, 
Patty,” her mother said. “And that was 
true. At home, with you and me, I be- 
lieve your father came close to content- 
ment, At least that one part of his life 
had worked out the way he would have 
wished. As for the rest, you were too 
young to see that.” 

“The rest? What else was there?” 
Patty asked the question tensely. 

“You and Bob aren't children any 
more,” her mother said. “Perhaps you'll 
be able to understand what it’s been 
on my mind to say all the time I've 
seen you getting closer to marriage.” 


Sur paused, as though her thoughts 
were difficult, and then went on, “No 
matter how much two people love each 
other,” she began, “they stay indi- 
viduals. They have their needs to be 
fulfilled as individuals. A woman can 
have her fulfillment, at least for a while, 
in marriage and children. But a man 
spends most of his waking hours at his 
work. He has to find something in that 
work that gives him dignity and self- 
respect. If he doesn’t—no matter how 
much love and comfort there may be in 
his life—he’s missed something there's 
no substitute for. 

“Your father and I were married very 
young. He had to get a job that would 
support me—and you, Patty, because 
you came along a year after we were 
married, At the age when many young 
men are still in college, he had a full 
quota of responsibility. That first job 
of his was simple factory work, and he 
never got too far beyond that. He knew 
soon—oh, too soon really, that he should 
have been a designer. But by the time 
he knew, it was already too late to find 
the time or money to get the training 
he would have needed. So he used to 
sit around the living room at night, 
Patty, after you'd gone to bed, drawing 
sketches like the ones Bob has found. 
I thought I'd got rid of most of them. 
I tried to, anyway, because they're 
painful for me to look at.” 

Mrs. Sprague stopped speaking for 
a moment, and looked out the window. 
“I'm sorry,” she said then. “I guess I've 
been giving a speech.” 


“To Patty and me,” Bob said quietly. 
“That's why you've said all this, isn’t it, 
Mrs. Sprague?” 

Patty's mother smiled a little. “You're 
right, Bob, and I've said so much | 
might as well finish. What I minded 
most was knowing that Patty's father 
was trapped in work that could give 
him nothing back for his labor except a 
pay check. But I didn’t escape either. 
When a woman's work as wife or 
mother is done, she needs to have 
something else waiting, something 
worth devoting herself to the way she 
once devoted herself to her family. 
When that time came for me, I wasn’t 
equipped. I work in the department 
store now to fill my time and to make 
money—but now I know, too, how im- 
portant it is to be able to do something 
that fills your life as well as your time.” 

“Patty—” Bob walked over to Patty 
and took her hand. “Thé way you talk 
about your job and the hospital and all 
—would nursing do for you—well, what 
your mother just said?” 

“I think it would,” Patty said. “I'm 
sure it would.” Then she smiled in a 
way that made her mother catch her 
breath, because it was a wife's smile, 
and not a girl's. 

“Besides,” Patty was saying, “I sup- 
pose I should be doing something 
worth-while when you're out of the city 
with the sales training program.” 

“Patty, I didn’t mean—” Bob’s face 
was flushed with confusion. 

“You didn’t mean that you'd just 
realized why you can’t afford to give 
up that chance with Precision Tool?” 
Patty asked. “But you did mean that, 
Bob, and I mean it now when I say | 
want you to take it.” 

“Well—supposing I should take it?” 
Bob asked. “Would you hang around 
until I can support you?” 

“Yes,” Patty said. “I'll hang around.” 

Mrs. Sprague looked proudly at Bob, 
and then her eyes lingered on Patty. 
“Hang around, indeed!” she laughed. 
“Patty's going to be a fully trained 
nurse by the time she takes over your 
household, young man!” 

Bob grinned. “Well, how about you, 
Mrs. Sprague? Will you hang around 
to keep giving us good advice?” 

Patty’s mother Sood up and made a 
deep bow. “I don’t think you're going 
to need much advice,” she said. “And 
I pride myself on knowing when to re- 
tire gracefully. Goodnight, Patty, and 
goodnight—son.” 


~_ Copyright, 1956, by Scholastic Mag- 
azines, Inc. 
Lost Sleep 
A student rushed into ancient history 
class 15 minutes late. “Gosh, I hate to 


be late!” he whispered to a classmate. 
“I need the sleep.” 
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SPORTS 


Talent, Inc. 


UBJECT: Tom Heinsohn. Question: 
His basketball ability. Speaking: 
Notre Dame coach Johnny Jordan. 

“I've seen Tom Gola only once, and 
I've seen Heinsohn three times. But I'd 
have to pick Heinsohn over Gola, You 
can't fault him on defense ... he can 
kill you both inside and outside . . 
you can’t double team him . . . and he’s 
a tremendous rebounder.” 

Some plug, eh? And remember, it's 
from a rival coach! But that’s the way 
Tom Heinsohn, Holy Cross captain, 
affects all coaches, They hate to see 
him murder their teams. But they've 
got to tip their hats to him. 

The lean 6 ft. 64 in. Crusader is 
truly Great (with a capital GC), He's a 
jack of all trades and a master of them 
all, He can play anywhere, inside and 
outside, facing the basket or with his 
back to it. He's a master faker and 
driver; a terrific jumper and defensive 
ace. And he owns every shot in the 
book—hook, jump, fall-away, and one- 
handed push. 

He's murder in the pivot and when 
you gang up on him, he moves outside 
and keeps killing you with the most 
beautiful one-handed push shot you 
ever saw, 

Every season and everywhere, he's 
been a star. Not just a twinkling star, 
but a dazzling one. At St. Michael's 


H. S. in Union City, N. J., he was all- 
state and played in the famous North- 
South AllStar game in Murray, Ky. 
So tremendous was his performance 
that hé was named All-American. 

Upon arriving at Holy Cross, he led 
the freshmen to an undefeated season, 
rolling up 264 points in 15 games. He 
exploded into the headlines the follow- 
ing year. Along with All-American 
Togo Palazzi, he led the Crusaders to 
a dazzling 26-2 season and a top-ten 
national ranking. 

The lanky soph ace pulled down 300 
rebounds, second only to Togo’s 336, 
and racked up 444 points and a 15.9 
average—breaking the soph records of 
the two Holy Cross all-time greats— 
Bob Cousy and Togo Palazzi. 

The Crusaders copped both the 
Sugar Bowl and National Invitation 
crowns, with Heinsohn being named on 
both all-tourney teams. His most prized 
national honor, however, was being 
named “Sophomore of the Year” by 
the country’s sportswriters. 

Going into the 1954-55 season, 
Tommy was a marked man. The only 
man over 6-4 on the Crusaders, he was 
the target for all sorts of defensive 
shenanigans — double teams, triple 
teams, and all types of collapsing man- 
to-man and zone defenses. But the 
Crusader dead shot refused to be 
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bottled up. Again and again, he came 
through. Look at how he came through 
in the clutches. 

30 points vs. St. John’s in Madison 


Square Garden, though giving away 
almost 20 pounds a man to all three 
of St. John’s inside men. 

33 points vs. Bradley in the Sugar 
Bowl, though giving away both height 
and weight to two of Bradley's big 
men. 

30 points vs. Notre Dame in the 
Sugar Bowl final, though outweighed 
25 and 30 pounds by both Smyth and 
Aubrey of Notre Dame. 

35 points vs. Notre Dame in the 
Boston Garden. 

28 points vs. St. Francis of Pa. in 
the NIT quarter-finals, outplaying the 
great Maurice Stokes in every depart- 
ment—scoring, rebounding, and assists. 

Heinsohn tallied 605 points in 26 
games for a 23.3 point average, giving 
him a two-season total of 1049 points 
—an all-time Holy Cross record. And 
he’s now on his way to becoming the 
greatest scorer in Crusader history. 

Off the court, the lanky Crusader 
remains strictly big league. He's a 
Dean's List student, majoring in Eco- 
nomics. His hobby is drawing, and he 
recently won third prize in a school- 
wide art competition for his charcoal 
drawing of Joseph Welsh, the Army 
lawyer in the famous McCarthy hear 
ings. 

His “favorites” include: movies, 
Marlon Brando and Loretta Young; 
band, Les Elgart; singer, Frank Sinatra; 
school subject, philosophy. 

The biggest thrill in his career was 
winning the 1954 NIT finals against 
Duquesne. His ambition is “to use pro 
basketball as a stepping stone to a 
successful business career.” 

Tommy is engaged to a hometown 
girl, Diane Regenhard, who stands 5 ft. 
8 in. and is quite a ball player herself. 
She captained the girls team at St. 
Michael’s High at the time Tommy was 
captaining the varsity. Diane also 
played on the West New York (N. J.) 
Coeds who finished third in the 1954 
Women’s National AAU tournament in 
Kansas City. 


—Henvan L. Mast, Sports Editor 





Tips ¢ on good habits for onal Scotth 


EY" girl wants to have a clear, 

fresh complexion, Every boy wants 
the physical stamina to make the team 
in his favorite sport. Sometimes a small 
change in your health~habits can make 
the difference in the way you look and 
feel. If you have any questions about 
improving your health and appearance, 
send them to Carol Ray, “Pep Talk” 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Problems 
of greatest interest will be discussed in 
this column. 


The Question Bog 


Q. What can you brder, instead of an 
ice-cream soda, that would be low in 
calories? I don’t like to make a fuss 
about my dieting, but I do like to stop 
off with my friends for a soda after 
school. 


A. For fewer calories, and a bonus 
of Vitamin C, your best bet would be 
orange juice, orangeade or lemonade. 
Lemonade, even with two teaspoons of 
sugar, has less than 50 calories; orange- 
ade has a little more, while fresh orange 
juice gives you 108 calories for an 8- 
ounce glass. A bottle of ginger ale 
has 80 calories, and the popular cola 
drinks average about 107. Since ice- 
cream sodas range anywhere from 225 
to 350 calories, depending upon what 
goes into them, you can see what a 
help it would be to your diet to order 
one of the other drinks. 


Q. Does a cold shower in the morn- 
ing help toughen you up? 


A. It will wake you up, but no one 
has determined just how tough it will 





Phoeniz Flame 


“I've been feeling run-down lately.” 


make you. There's no special value in 
cold showers unless you particularly 
like them. Some people get a pleasant 
sense of exhilaration; others get nothing 
but blue lips and goose flesh. If you are 


one of the second group, cold showers | 


are definitely not for you and may even 


be harmful. 


Q. Is there any chewing gum that is 
actually good for the teeth? Many 
claims are made, but my mother always 
disagrees. 


A. Reputable chewing gum manufac- 


turers make no claims for gum other 


than that it is refreshing or may be re- 
laxing to chew. As a matter of fact, 
some dentists feel that constant heavy 
chewing of gum is bad for the teeth 
because of the steady grinding of 
the teeth surfaces against each other. 
Enjoying a stick of gum occasionally 
shouldn't affect your teeth one way or 
the other. 
* * oe 

Danger—Don’t Squeeze! .,. . Resist 
the urge to “pop” that pimple. A pimple 
is a small local infection. Squeezing 
breaks the protective barrier the skin 
sets up around it to keep the infection 
from spreading. So keep your face clean 
and your hands away from your face. 
A touch of skin lotion or a healing salve 
may help the eruption to disappear 
faster, but squeezing only makes things 
worse. 

o * °° 

Wonderful muscle and red-blood givers 
Are variety ts like kidneys and liver 





Maybe the verse isn’t topnotch, but 
the point it makes couldn't be better. 
Liver and onions, chopped liver sand- 
wiches, kidney stews—whatever way 
you choose to eat them, these meats 
do wonders in helping build muscle and 
good blood, They're first-rate proteins, 
loaded with minerals and vitamins. 

o oO o 

Relief for Tired Eyes. .. . A simple 
eyewash, made by dissolving a tea- 
spoonful of boric acid in a cup of boiled 
water, helps to soothe your eyes. Let 
the solution cool, then use it with a 
clean eyecup. It is particularly helpful 
when your eyes are tired after a long 
bout of reading or studying. 

o o a 

You'll never get an A for poise, 

If you eat or drink with noise; 

Be kind to those who dine with you 

And keep your mouth closed when 

you chew! 
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Do long assignments cut into 
your time for other activities? 
Make short work of home- 
work with a Smith-Corona. 
You'll get better grades, too! 
A Silent-Super Smith-Corona, 
the world’s finest portable, 
can be yours for as little as 
$1.25 a week. 


SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1 NY 
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fully and with interest. 





By GAY HEAD 


OBODY loves me, everybody 

hates me! \s that the way you 
sometimes feel? On those gloomy 
days, do you feel everyone's against 
you—from your mother, who makes 
you get out of bed in the morning, 
to your homeroom teacher, who 
makes you stop talking, to your best 
friend, who's going out with your 
favorite date, to your dad, who won't 
let you watch TV until your home- 
work is done? Why does everyone 
always pick on you? It isn’t fair! 

But really what “isn’t fair” is your 
feeling so sorry for yourself. Self 
pity won't get you anywhere. It will 
only make you miserable. Getting 
along with other people is tough 
enough, so why go out of your way 
to make it hard to get along with 
yourself? 

If something's bothering you, face 
up to it and do what you can to im- 
prove it. After all, somebody loves 
you! 


Q. One of my best girl friends is go- 
ing to go out with a boy I really like. 
I've dated him and she knows | like 
him, too! What should I do about it? 


A. If some people believe that 
fair in love «and war,” you can’t do 
much to change their point of view. 
The situation is fairly simple: You and 
Gayl each like Bob. You've been out 
with him and now it's her turn, You 
have no claims on Bob's time or affec- 
tions. He can ask out whomever he 
pleases and that person can go out} 
with him if she chooses. 

It does make things touchier, since | 
your friend Gay! is the chosen one this 
time. It rather hurts your pride to have | 
both of you know it wasn’t you. But | 
take it the only way you can—grace- 


Don’t be angry at Gayl or sulk or 
think she’s trying to put one over on 
you, And don't pretend that you don’t 
care what she does or with whom she’s 
going out, because you've always been 


“All's 





interested in her dates before. Ask her 




















Future Farmer 
“t's your girl friend. She says see 
if you can talk your crabby old man 
inte giving you the car tonighti’’ 


where they're going and what they're 
planning to do. After her date with 
Bob, get together with Gayl, and find 
out if she had fun. 

Since she’s probably had qualms 
about going out with him herself, she'll 
be glad—and relieved—to see that 
you're a good sport about it. After all, 


WELCOME TREAT ON 
A WINTRY DAY—SUGAR- 
SWEET SUN-MAID , 
RAISINS / | 





NOW FLAVOR-PROTECTED WITH CELLOPHANE 








you don’t want to break up your friend- 
ship over a boy! 


Q. My parents and | always argue. 
Either Dad won't let me take the car 
or Mom wants me to sit with the kids. 
What can a fellow do to get along with 
his folks? 


A. You'll never get along with your 
parents unless you use the right tactics. 
The “tactics,” to name a few, are these: 
Don’t expect your way all the time. 
Your parents have rights, too—to the 
TV set, to evenings out while you 
baby-sit, and even to the family car! 
Don't feel that the louder you are, the 
quicker you'll win an argument. Unless 
you're calm, reasonable, and fairly adult 
in your approach, your parents aren't 
going to respect your arguments, no 
matter how loudly you shout, Don't 
clam up and don't blow up—neither 
gets you any place. 

Try the compromise system. When- 
ever you feel an argument coming on, 
ask your folks to sit down with you 
and go over the pros and cons, If it’s 
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home duties that bother you, work out 
a schedule so you'll know when your 
time is free. Do the same with use of 
the car or favorite TV program or 
spending money. Much unpleasantness 
can be avoided if you and your parents 
have succeeded in reaching an under- 
standing before, not after, the problem 
arises. 

It's natural to disagree with people 
with whom you live closely. Your par- 
ents want to know your opinions, and 
believe it or not, they do want you to 
be happy! Learn to talk instead of 
argue, to think before you speak, and 
you and your family will all have more 
fun living together, 


Q. 1 get along fine with boys in 
school, but they never ask me out. 
What's wrong with me, I wonder? 


A. First of all, don’t decide point- 
blank that there’s something “wrong” 
with you, Sitting at home on a Satur- 
day night doesn't necessarily mean that 
you have two heads or a severe case 
of halitosis! 

The important thing in meeting peo- 
ple—whether it’s boys or teachers or 
your best friend’s aunt—is being your- 
self. Boys will be quick to notice if 
you're putting on airs or trying to be 
somebody you aren't. The pleasantly 
natural you is the one most likely to 
succeed with a ringing telephone. If it’s 
natural for you to be loud or silly or 
gossipy, this isn’t the natural you that’s 
meant, The best of all possible yous is 
the one a boy would be proud to be 
with anywhere. 

Another thing: Don't try to trick 
Perry—or Jerry or Jim—into asking you 
for a date. You won't lure him by play- 
ing a cool, mysterious “hard-to-get”; 
you'll, merely scare him off! Nor will 
you pressure him into it by gushing 
every time he comes into view. The 


| completely uninterested type will bore 
| him; the drooly type will frighten him. 


Somewhere between the two, there's a 
happy medium. You can be sincere 


| without drooling, polite without being 


remote. Do a quick check on your ap- 
pearance and your conversation. Read 
a newspaper a day, a few books a 
month, and get interested in what's 
going on around you. Then bé your 
friendliest, most normal self, Have fun 
with your female friends and your fam- 
ily while you wait. You won't have to 
wait long. 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
dating problems? Personality, 
school, or family problems? If you 
have a question which you'd like to 
have answered in “Boy dates Cirl,” 
send it to: Gay Head, Senior Scholastic, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
discussed in future columns. Sorry, no 


personal letters. 


“My GRAPHIC” 
put me in business 
for myself !° 


“I had been thinking about becoming a 
professional photographer when I grad- 
uated from school but I didn't know how 
to start. Then one day Dad and I figured 
out all of the ways I could make money 
from photography while still in school. 
When Dad was convinced I really meant 
business we visited our local camera store 
and he helped me buy a Pacemaker 
Graphic on a regular budget plan. 

“Since then I have made enough money 
to pay for the camera. But more impor- 
tant, I've been getting experience that 
will help me get a part-time job with a 
professional photographer during college.” 


Write for a free copy of 
“How to Make Money 
With a Groflex Prize- 
Winning Camera.” Talk 
to your Grofiex dealer 
and select the model that 
fits your budget. 


GRAFLEX» 


DEPT, SC-16, GRAPLEX, INC, 
ROCHESTER 6, N.Y. 


eee eect ree 


|| DEPT. S€-16, GRAFLEX, INC., Rochester 8, M. Y. 


Please send me a FREE copy of “How to Make 
Money With oa Graflex Prize-Winning 
Camera.” 
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Perfect Flash Pictures with 
the Famous KAL-Q-LATOR 
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better flash 
pictures — easier! 


* Kelart—the only flash 
unit with the built-in KAL- 
@LATOR se you won't be 
evessing hew te set the 


only $995 for most cameras! 
See it—buy it of your favorite 











By TONY SIMON 
Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


Mt. Vernon Stamp—Feb. 22 





On February 22 the U. S. will issue 
this 1%4-cent stamp in brown. It pictures 
the family home on what once was 
George Washington's plantation at 
Mount Vernon, Va. 

Before Washington became com- 
mander of the Continental Army he 
was a farmer at Mount Vernon. After 
the Revolutionary War ended, he re- 
turned to his plantation—hoping to 
retire. 

Washington began to improve his 
buildings and grounds, Along the back 
of the family home, overlooking the 
Potomac River, he built a high porch 
(see stamp). It is believed to have 
been the first two-story porch in Amer- 
ica. 

In 1789 Washington left Mount Ver- 
non to serve as our nation’s first Pres- 
ident. After his second term ended in 
1797, he returned to his home. He 
died and was buried there in 1799. 

Since the 1850's a private organ- 
ization has cared for the buildings and 
grounds at Mount Vernon’ Today 
Washington's estate is a shrine visited 
by thousands of Americans every year. 

You can get first-day covers of the 
new stamp if you order them BEFORE 
February 22. Put self-addressed en- 
velopes in a large envelope addressed 
to: Postmaster, Mount Vernon, Va. En- 
close a money order for the stamps. 

You'll have to order at least two 
stamps for each cover, so that it can 
be returned to you by first class mail. 
Each cover will come back with two 
1%-cent stamps pasted on it. The cover 
also will be postmarked “February 22 
First Day of Issue.” 

Official U. N. first-day covers are on 
sale at 10 cents apiece. Each cover 
—an official U. N. envelope—bears the 
3¢ U. N. Day “10th Anniversary” stamp 
issued last October 24. Send cash, 
check, or money order to; U, N. Covers, 
Stamp. Clubs, 33 W. 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y 
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5¢ PLANTERS SALTED PEANUT 
BAGS or two 5¢ PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanyt Bar ovt- 
side wrappers, or one PLANTERS 
PEANUT BUTTER label. 









The super-smart mechanicol Mr. 
Peanut pencil is precision-made 
of the finest materials, is 5% 
inches long—in attractive colors, 
and carries an extra supply of 
lead and an eraser inside the 
pencil barrel. 


ORDER TODAY FROM: 


PLANTERS 


PEANUTS 
Dept. 56, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
oe Aa ates America’s Most 


plete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
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we financial investment reauired 
Write teday for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. s 
150? Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 


Sending for Stamps? 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 


S 








carefully before sending + . the adver- 
tisement mentions als,” stomp dealer 
will send you in add ¥- any free aang, or 


stamps ha poy for in em ot @ selection of other 
stomps known os “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
oval’ stamps has a price clearly mcrked. If you 
cep any of the “approval” stamps you must poy 
for them and return the ones you do not wish te 
buy. When writing to stomp advertisers be sure 
te write your nome and on your letter and 
pay pega pf dn pestepe. 8 you 
do not intend to by stamps 
return - to write your 
name and address V4 upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope in which you ae waee the stomps 
you are a beginner in stamp collecting, you 
should ask your parents’ advice before sending for 
stomps. if any reader feels that o stamp dealer 
whe advertises on this hes not lived up to 
the terms os advertised, reader should write 
to the advertiser about it. Walt at least two weeks 
fer an answer. 1f necessary the reader may appeol 
te the Executive Editor of Scholastic Magazines, 
33 W. 42nd &., New York 36, N. Y. 





PICT 
mesaunent BE, HUNGARY. A beautiful assortment 
of stamps, 3 sets nes wildlife in color, plus 106 
applicants. 
Ferrysburg, Mich. 


attractive stamps. 
Modern Stamp 


Go. “oent Fs. F 
FREE 











Canada-Newfoundiand Collection 


—e Barly lIseves, Commemoratives, 
. ons oe Velen Plus Set of 
set of Unused _ 























Taking it Easy 
A gentleman in the optical business 
was instructing his son in the technique 
of getting a fair and honest price out 


of a customer. He said, “Son, after 
you've fitted the glasses to the cus- 
tomer, and he asks, “What is the 
charge?’ you should say: “The charge 
is ten dollars.’ Then pause, and watch 
for the flinch. If the customer does not 
flinch, you say, “That's for the frames, 
and lenses will be another ten dollars.’ 
Then you pause again, but this time 
only slightly, and again you watch for 
the flinch. If the customer doesn’t 
flinch, you say ‘Each.’” 

Virginis Spectator 


Shocking 


For some unaccountable reason we're 
always pleased to hear about people 
who are not entangled in the complica- 
tions of the machine age. That's why 
we like the story of a woman who wrote 
this inquiry to the director of the home 
service department of a power com- 
pany: “I have a little dog of which I 
am very fond, but I've been having 


trouble teaching him not to chew the’ 


electric lamp cords. If he ever ‘bites 
through a cord and any of the juice 
leaks out onto the floor, will I get a 
shock if I mop it up?” 


This Week 


Lost Ball 


Humphrey Bogart was playing golf 
one day with a friend who had sliced 
a tee shot off the fairway. The friend 
became angrier and angrier as he 
searched in vain for his lost ball. 

Finally, there was a call from one 
of two old ladies on the porch of a 
house adjoining the links. 

As Bogey approached the house he 
heard one of the women insisting, “I 
don't care if I am spoiling the game, 
Matilda. I'm going to tell them where 


it is!” 
American Weekly 


Who's Got the Button? 


She was taking her first trip by air- 
plane. “Wait a minute,” she said, “I'm 
afraid we will have to go down again.” 

“What's wrong?” asked the steward- 
ess. 
“I dropped one of the pearl buttons 
off my jacket. I can see it glistening 
on the ground.” 

“Please keep your seat,” said the 
stewardess, “that’s Leake Michigan.” 








Who's Which? 


At the beginning of World War II 
the officer in charge of a British post 
deep in the heart of Africa received 
this wireless message from his superior 
officer: “War declared. Arrest all enemy 
aliens in your district.” 

With commendable promptness this 
reply was sent: “Have arrested seven 
Germans, three Belgians, two French- 
men, two Italians, an Austrian, and an 
American. Please say with whom we 


are at war. 
Encyclopedia of Wit, Humor and Wisdom 


Poetically Speaking 

Hi: “I need some advice.” 

Fi: “Try me.” 

Hi: “Well, my girl sent me this poem: 
‘Roses are red 
Violets are blue, 
You forget me, 
I'll forget you.’ 

. - » Now how should I take that?” 


Pensacola Gosport 


Savings 
Sophomore: “Dad, you're a lucky 
man.” 
Father: “How is that?” 
Sophomore: “You won't have to buy 
new books for me next semester. I'm 
taking last year’s work over again.” 


47 


. . . And Silence Is Golden 


A man walked out of a hall where a 
speaker was addressing a meeting. 
Someone in the corridor asked if the 
speaker had finished his speech. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “but he hasn't 
stopped talking.” 


Watchman Examiner 


How’s That Again? 


“Is the boss in?” 
“No, he went out for lunch.” 
“Will he be in after lunch?” 


“No, that’s what he’s gone out after.” 
War Wheep 





Answers te Last Week's Crossword Purzle 
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J. Paul Sheedy* Always Looked Cowed Till 
Wildroot Cream-Oil Gave Him Confidence 

















The boys were having a bull session in Sheedy’s rogm. “It's no 
yoke,” beefed Sheedy. “Heifer'y girl | ask for a dateturnsmedown 
flat.” Then Sheedy’s roommate spoke up: “There's good moos to- 
night, J. Paul. Try some of my Wildroot Cream-Oil on those 
cowlicks.” Sheedy did and now he’s the cream of the campus. Wild- 
root keeps his hair handsome and healthy looking ... neat but not 
greasy. Contains heart of Lanolin, Nature's finest hair and scalp 
conditioner. Get Wildroot Cream-Oil in bottles or unbreakable 
tubes. There’s no udder hair tonic like it. 















WILDROOT 
CREAM O}l 
taneous 


CO0e) ‘a1 vet 


PHL permass 


* of 131 Se. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N.Y. 
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Wildroot Cream-Oil gives you confidence! 





DOMINICAN 
_ REPUBLIC 


“~~ 


HONDURAS 


a 


€t SALVADOR 


COSTA RICA 


NICARAGUA 


COLOMBIA 


THIS LIVING CIRCLE STRENGTHENS THE AMERICAS 


The Maya civilization, centuries ago, rose to great 
heights and then perished in the jungle. Why? 
Perhaps because this remarkable people relied on 
one crop—corn; perhaps because they lacked eco- 
nomic and cultural contact with others. 

We of the Americas now realize that Interde- 
pendence is the key to our survival. Today not one, 
but many crops and products flow northward from 
Central America . . . coffee, hides, lumber, bananas, 


cacao, abaca ... 

Dollars for these crops and Central America’s 
goods and services flow southward. They buy re- 
frigerators, telephones, cars, tractors, and other 
manufactured articles. 

Thus we have a living circle of economics that 
strengthens the Americas, bringing the people of 
the American Republics closer and closer in bonds 
of friendship and better living. 


United Fruit Company 


United Fruit Company has been serving the Americas usefully for 55 years 
employing and developing human skills, conducting extensive research, 
cultivating, transporting and selling bananas, sugar and other crops, and 


expediting communications. 


wad ete, 








EXT month, March 12—23, more 

than 50,000 Detroit youngsters will 
get first-hand previews of what it’s like 
to be on the job. They will be inter 
viewed by personne! experts, and will 
get a glimpse of hundreds of career 
opportunities at industry sponsored ex- 
hibition booths 

Called “Careers Unlimited,” this De 
troit project has turned into one of the 
most valuable career orientation pro 
grams ever devised. Its chief value: un 
like job description literature loading 
the shelves of most school guidance de 
partments, it provides students with a 
touchstone of reality. Employers recog- 
nize the preview of careers exhibit for 
its value in getting the right person on 
the right job and keeping hi.» there. 

Detroit’s chief vocational guidance 
“aide de camp” is the Institute for 
Economic Education, sponsored by 
business and industry. Following a suc- 
cessful three year experience, during 
which the Institute financed look-study 
learn tours of nearby business and in 
dustrial concerns for high school youth, 
the organization decided to gather its 
resources under one roof. The result, 
an animated exhibit of job opportuni 
ties. 

The purpose of the planned tours 
was to acquaint youth with career op- 
portunities in Detroit and to show them 
various types of employment. Special 
visits-to-industry trips were planned for 
teachers during after-school hours to 
give them first-hand knowledge of em 
ployment opportunities for youth. Stu 
dent trips included visits to banks, in 
surance firms, electric light and power! 
companies, automobile manufacturers 
retail merchants, and the like. More 
than 40,000 Detroit high school boys 
ind girls went on tours last year. 

hen came “Careers Unlimited” with 
its 60 exhibits. Nothing was sold and 


' 
no employment ontact were made 


father, each booth, manned by guid 


ince rep t of busi: 


ndustry 
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Careers Unlimited 


By OTIS A. CROSBY 


cme 


apes tay 


Photos by Detroit Board of Education 
Career guidance exhibits offer much to Floriculture display shows variety of 
Detroit youth. Here, a job interview. jobs that are open in this work field. 


Last year’s high school graduate is this Hospitals cooperate in providing equip- 
year’s stenographer at office display. ment, personnel, for nursing exhibit 


a 


Young office worker wears pin marked Machines have biggest appeal for young 
Ask Me About My Work. Many students do men. Exhibit lists job openings, too 
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REVIEWS OF FILMS— 


Humanizing the 
Social Studies 


By VERA FALCONER 


UMANIZING the social studies is 

one of the toughest jobs for any 
teacher. It's hard to get students to 
sense relationships between people and 
events in history, to help them under 
stand that other cultures are as real 
as our own, to feel the interplay be 
tween geography, anthropology, and 
economics, between the past and the 
present. There are surprisingly few 
teaching materials on the junior and 
senior high levels that give us the basis 
from which to develop such under 
standing, 

You Are There provides a rich core 
from which you and your class can 
follow the far-reaching effects of man 
and his world, This series, originally 
a CBS-TV program, and now avail 
able for schools from Young America 
Films (18 East 41st St., New York 17) 
is one of the finest contributions to 
teaching films for the social studies to 
appear in a long time 

Each film in this 
now 26, and more to come, each about 
17 mins.) presents in and 
interview an historical event which has 
influenced our history and culture, The 


series (there are 


newscast 


on-the-spot reports lend spontaneity to 
the event itself, making it possible to 
feel that Adroit ques 
reveal behind 


‘you are there.” 


tons motives, causes 
events, types of personalities involved 
ind what follow. You can get a 
complete listing from Young America 
\ brief will 
vhat to expect 

Alexander the Great is 
factual material for ancient history, The 
Alex 


countries he 


may 


glance at several show 


excellent 


film shows the beginnings of 
influence on the 
We understand better how 
that 


conquests in 


nder s 
onquered 


large the world seemed at time 


ind how Alexamler’s 
fluenced travel and trade development 

interview with Demosthenes opens 
till another The 


orld’s greatest problem is brought to 


door for discussion 
rcuUs If Alexander Ss cle sire for a peace 
| world where all nations are brothers 
rhe Sinking of the Titanic portrays 
wich of the thinking at the beginning 
urge 
Effects of this tragedy 


¥ our century toward speed 


tow urd bigness 
Vera Falconer, an audio-visual con 


fant, is a contributing editor of 


lastic Te acher 


on safety precautions in America to- 
day are significant 

The Death of Stonewall Jackson 
opens the way for better understand- 
ing of the problems of that war, in 
human as well as political terms. The 
Tragedy of John Milton makes clear 
the effect of events on culture and the 
effects some writers have in molding 
the future. Milton is also a splendid 
opening for study of the problems of 
freedom of expression as they exist 
today, 

The Search, another CBS-TV 
(also available from Young America), 
is concerned with contemporary life. 
Each film presents a research project 
carried out in one of our universities 
or colleges. Your senior high students 
particularly can gain much from such 
film studies as Harvard's study of 
school facilities; University of Cal- 
ifornia’s work on penology; Wayne's 
study on juvenile delinquency; Univer 
sity of Chicago's project on weather. 

For your citizenship and economics 
classes, also for your P. T. A., Man of 
Action attacks today’s major 
social problems—housing improvement. 
In cartoon style it slum 
prevention plan workable in any com 
munity. The plan begins with the in 
dividual home which needs upkeep 
then broadens to include the neighbor 
(upkeep, better 
grounds), and finally the 
Delightful explains the 


process sO even 


series 


one of 


proposes a 


hood schools, play 
community 
animation 

clearly that 


pupils can learn from it 


young 


\ different social problem—old age 

A Place to Live—24 
mins. (Dynamic Films, 112 West 98th 
St.. New York 24), The films shows the 


is examined in 


. 

Transfiim 

Man of Action propotes sium prevention 
plan workable in anyone's community. 


CBS 
You Are There scene from TV film series 
shows Cornwallis surrender at Yorktown. 


problems which arise from the extra 
20 years of life promised through medi 
cal progress. We're jarred abruptly to 
realization of this problem by the film’s 
family quarrel over the 
physical strain of a 
grandfather living in his daughter's 
home. The film, through a family coun 
selor, explores the needs of old people 
something to do, a place to live—and 
the tragic aspects of some of the aged 
in our society. The film poses a com 
munity problem and alerts individuals 
to the need for planning for their whole 
life, including those last 20 years. 
Dynamic Films worked with the Na 
tional Committee on the Aging, of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly to 
finance this film. Dynamic’s president 
Nathan Zucker, feels that when a film 
1S badly needed the producers should 
help find the necessary funds. Congrat 
ulations to Dynamic and to Mr. Zucker 
on their attitude and for producing a 


opening a 


economic and 


sensitive documentary film 

Che world’s children are still another 
of today’s major social problems. As- 
signment Children—18 mins., color, As 
Films, 347 Madison Ave 


is designed to acquaint you 


sociation 
New York 
with some of the needs of children and 
with the work of UNICEF. Danny 
Kaye accompanies UNICEF personnel 
Korea Thailand and 
their 
film to use for 


in India Burma 


explains world-wide program 


Pleasing units on the 
U. N. or on world health problems and 
international regulations 

Story of the Pilgrims—color, two 
parts, each about 18 mins. The Mabel 
Beaton Marionettes are superb in this 
wealth of material 
Part I, The Pil- 
grim’s Travels, takes you from Brew 
ster's Inn to Holland. Part I, Pilgrims 
in America, describes the hardships of 
Text-Film Dept., Mc 
14-T) 


film, as is the 
the excellent settings 


the first winter 
Continued on pade 





School Master 
Projector 


When you 
buy SWE 
Filmstrips! 


The new SVE “‘filmstrip-pro- 
jector plans”’ offer the greatest 
value in the audio-visual field 
today. Select a library of SVE 
filmstrips and receive a cur- 
rent model SVE School Master 
Projector free of extra cost. 
You save up to $84.50! 


Call your avthorized SVE Audio-Visual 
Dealer for complete details, or send coupon 


Society 


For Visual 
Education, 














Society For Visual Education, inc. 

(A BUSINESS CORPORATION) 

1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicage 14, Iilineis 

Gentiomen: Pleose send your new 

and filmetrip-projecter “Package Pien 

information. 

© taclude name of my evutherized SVE 
Avdie-Visval Dealer. 




















VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE— 


interviews 
on Tape 
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your class to be interviewed about 
their work by your students? 

No matter where you teach you can 
have he sc pe ople AS youl classroom 
guests. All vou need is a tape recorder 
Phonotapes, In 248 West 49th St 
New York 19, N. Y.) is offering to 
schools a remarkable series of pre 
recorded tapes on VvoC ational guidance 
topics. Each tape runs about 30 min 
utes. Tony Schwartz, the man doing 
the interviewing, asks his subjects the 
kinds of pointed questions your stu 
dents would want to ask: Where do 
vou work? What actually do you do? 
What training do you have for this 
work? What did you study in high 
school? If you were to take you 
training over again, what additional 
subjects would you study? What do 
you like most about your work? 

By the time each interview is fin 
ished (there are from two to fou 
on each tape), the listener has heard 
a capsule case history of the job, likes 
and dislikes about the work, and prepa 
ration for it. Each tape comes with 
guidance literature taken from Me 
Graw-Hill’s book “Occupations and 
Careers.” 

Now ready for distribution to schools 
are the following tapes: Accountants, 
Advertising Account Executives, Com- 
mercial Artists (advertising), Private 
Secretaries (executive), and Personnel 
Interviewers. In preparation: Lawyers, 
Nursery School and Kindergarten 
Teachers, Nurses, Dentists, Dental As- 
sistants, Social Workers (psychological 


and welfare), Construction Workers, | 


Auto Mechanics, Electricians. 
There's a wonderful freshness about 


these tapes. Mr. Schwartz has in no | 


case rehearsed the interviews with his 
subjects. What they have to say comes 
out spontaneously and with frankness. 
This series, which might best be 
used as a supplementary tool, deserves 
a prominent place on any counselor's 
list of vocational guidance materials 
All tapes in the series are recorded 
on single track, and may be used on 
both single- and dual-track machines. 
For a complete listing of pre-recorded 
tapes, write Phonotapes for a free ca- 
talogue. R. G. 








Select the Best 
in 
American History 


6 + 


THE PAGEANT OF 
AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 


This new, vivid and vitally important 
series of 30 documentary filmstrips, each 
with a time-saving, professionally writ 
ten Teacher's Guide, depicts the history 
of our country “IN A WAY NO OTHER 
AVAILABLE CLASSROOM AILDs IN 
rHIS AREA SEEM TO BE ABLE TO 
DO” (Ihlinois Education) The full 
weep of the nation’s progress is re 
lived, including its lesser-known eco 
nomic, cultural and social aspects 
through more than 1,000 authentic and 
intensely interesting contemporary pi 
tures. Winner of a Scholastic Teacher 
AWARD FOR OUTSTANDING 
MERIT.” 


THE PAGEANT OF 
AMERICA—15 VOLS. 


Chis authoritative series visualizes the 
origin, struggles, expansion, political 
growth and material progress of the 
United States, as well as ite social and 
inte\lectual development, It combines 
the appeal of over 11,500 authenti« 
illustrations with more than 1,250,000 
words of informative accurate text 
Planned and fully indexed for busy 
teachers, it has been said of this stand 
ard series that “WHEREVER THERE 
IS A SHELF OF HISTORY REFER 
ENCE BOOKS THESE VOLUMES 
SHOULD BE REGARDED AS INDIS 
PENSABLE.” 


THE CHRONICLES OF 
AMERICA—56 VOLS. 


The distinguishing qualities of this 
famous series are its accuracy, scholar 
ship, scope and readability. Each volume 
is a compact, stimulating and enjoyable 
narrative written by an eminent special 
ist. Each tells a complete story yet the 
series is so planned that the 56 volumes 
reveal the full history of America from 
pre-discovery days to the end of World 
War Il. The Chronicles series, like the 
Pageant, is included in all important 
book lists, Each is DOUBLE-STARRED, 
the HIGHEST RATING, in Wilson's 
Standard Catalog for High School Li 
braries. This means that BOTH THE 
CHRONICLES AND THE PAGEANT 
ARE ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED. 


Send for full information on these 
widely used filmstrips and books. 


YALE 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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New Films and Filmstrips 


NEW FILMS 


Space—ways of showing space and 


Design—using de 
each 10° mins 


distance in drawing 
ign om creating art 
color, Bailey Films, 6509 DeLongpre 
Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif 
Audio-Visual Materials in Teaching 
English, French and Dutch 
b&w or 
South Water St 


12 mins 
Explorations—!! mins color 
Coronet Films, 65 E 
Chieago 1, Ill 
Maedchen in Uniform—S9 
German with English titles; Eagle with 
Iwo Heads—90 with 
Enatish tithes 
Contemporary 
YY. C. 16 
Beyond the 
plan for teaching good citizen 


mins 
mins French 
color 


7th St 


Picasso—50 min 


Films, 13 E 


Schoolroom—about 20 
riiths 
hip through a school community serv 
Mass 
munications, Columbia Univ 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. ¢ 
What about Alcoholism?—produced 
in collaboration with Yale Univ 
of Alcohol Studies. Young America 
Films, 18 E. 41st St., N. ¥. C. 17 
Bountiful Heritage—2! mins., color 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Ad 
Box 778, Detroit 


ke program, Center for Com 


Press 


Center 


free loan 
vertising Dept., P, O 
i], Mich 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 

U. S. Foreign Policy—55 frs., Feb 
strip in Current Affairs series. Office of 
Educational Activities, New York Times 
limes Square, N. Y, C, 36 


Pe 


MATERIALS 


1, AMPRO CORP. p. 5-1 
information on: Super Stylist.12 Projector 

; Classic Tape Recorder neores! 
ovthorized Ampro deoler 


2. AUDIO DEVICES, INC., p. 3-7 
Bulletin 2211 on Type LR Audiotape 


3. FOLKWAYS RECORDS, p. 14-7 
Free catalogue 


4. GENERAL MOTORS CORP. p. 6-7 
Reprints of student ad 


5. &. F. GOODRICH CO., p. 41 
Aids; Johnson Makes the Team (no. copies 
» Wender Book of Rubber (no. copies 
Tommy Gets the Keys (no. copies 
Please Print 
Name 
School 
Address 


City 
This coupon velid for twe months. 


Y LLL hhh hhh 


To order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd &., N. Y. C. 36. You 
will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


Art and the Growing Child—color 


children’s drawings and 
artistic endeavors. Films for Education 
1066 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn 
Growth of Women’s Rights—40 frs 
in Backgrounds of Our 
Heritage Filmstrips 


Rego Park 74, N. 


analysis of 


color, newest 
Freedom series 


89-11 63rd Dr 


Picasso film shows 60 years of artist's 
work, life (from Contemporary Films). 

Word Study Series—6 strips, color; 
building antonyms 
changes m meanings 
origins, derivatives. American Scientists 
6 strips, color; Morse, Edison, Bell, 
Whitney, Burbank, McCormick. From 
Young America Films 

Man and Measures—4 strips 
Early Counting, Early Measuring, 
Early Time Telling, Geometric Figures 
Filmstrip House, 15 W 46th St 
N.Y. C VeRA FALCONER 


word SYHonyvins, 


unusual word 


‘ olor 


6 NEUMADE PRODUCTS, p. 6-T 

Free catalogue 

7. PHONOTAPES, p. 13-7 

Catalogue of tape recordings 

8. RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, p. 16-T 
Information on RCA Victor tape recorders 
9 SOCILTY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 

p. 1-7 

New cotelogve ond 
Package Plan information 
nearest authorized SVE dealer 
10. U. &. ARMY, p. 2-7 
Guidance booklets listed from p. 2-T 


filmstrip- projector 
(Neme of 


1h. VAL® UltV. PRES., p. 11-7 
Information on Pageant of America film 
strips and books, and Chronicles of Amer 
ica books 


See p. 14-7 for State Finance Co. coupon 


Feb. 16, 1956 
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Ideas for Your 
Guidance Bookshelf 


What to Read Guide of Ocupational 
Bibliographies, by Robert Shosteck 
(B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau 
is a comprehensive guide to current 
literature on 400 leading job fields 
More than 100 separate reading lists 
perforated for tear-out, give book and 
pamphlet sources in related iob areas 
(for example: journalists, authors, writ 
ers). Copies of guide from bureau at 
1129 Vermont N. W., Wash 
D.C, 


Avenue, 
ington 5 


Guidance Through Drama by M 
jerry Weiss (William & Co 


$3.95) contains a series of six plays to 


Morrow 


provoke thought and discussion on 
common family-child-school problems 
guidance 
school dropouts 
each book is a post card whic h can be 
mailed to the publisher for production 


sets of play scripts. 


military 
Bound 


vocational service 


others mto 


Occupational Outlook Handbook, a 
575-page reference book for guidance 
counsellors, has been prepared by the 
Statistics. Illustrated 


Bureau of Labor 


with 103 photographs and 85 charts 
copies may be obtained from Supt. of 


Documents, Washington 25, D. ¢ 


e295 


es 2 
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Helping Adolescents Meet their Prob- 
lems is the theme of the December is 
sue of Education, edited by Dr 
Charles A. Bucher, associate professor 
of education at N. Y. U. 
surveys the problems of 
and points out implications for today’s 
educators, Among the contributors: Jor 
Larson (Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Superintendent), Percival M. Symonds 
(Columbia Univ.), Howard Y. Me 
Clusky (Univ. of Mich.) 


The magazine 
adolescents 


dan L. 


Guidance in Vocational High Schools, 
issued free by the New York Board of 
Education, outlines guidance 
services and probes the special prob 
lems of meeting the changing employ 
ment market. (Write Board of Educa 
tion at 110 Livingston Street, Brook 
Ivn, N. Y.) 


school 


Scholarships and Financial Aids for 
Students (New York Univ.), lists more 
than 200 kinds of scholarships, fellow 
ships, loans. Free from N. Y. U 








OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN and 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett 
& ‘eet headings for alphabetical file of 
223 fields of work and 483 cross references 
wiot Of neaaings. :nstructions 
Bibliog any 
Postpaid, $3.00 








STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING CO 
252 Te ¢ 


Box 2, Indiene 











PHONOTAPES 


presents 


The VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE Series 


... @ library of recerded tapes of pertinent, 
on-the-job interviews with people in various 
occupations. Each tape is devoted to a single 
category of work or profession—accountants, 
dentists, electricians, etc. — spontaneous 
accounts of what the work is like on a 
day-to-day level. 


All tapes conform to the high standards of 
PHONOTAPES literary and language series, 
using the finest color tape, packaging and 
documentation. 


Single track (for use on all machines) 


% $5.95 1% $9.95 


For more information about The VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE Series and educational tapes in 
English, science and history, write for free 
catalogue to: 


PHONOTAPES INC. 
248 West 49th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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Procedures in Teaching 
LESTER B. SANDS, 


Santa Barbara Collewe 


University of California 


COMPLETE 


terials 


SURVEY’ of audi 
prox edures for 
Each 


discussed in a 


Visual ma 


and every level of 
aid is 
a full 


ind limita 


education type of audio-visual 


eparate cl « with 
analysis of its uses, possibilities 
tions. Relates each | ‘ instrument ‘and 


procedure to the wh« s with 
practical examples an 


tions In ide abe 


The High School 


Curriculum -—2nd Edition 
HARL R OUGLASS 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 





CAREERS UNLIMITED 





Continued from page 9-T 


Unlimited: “When I walked 
into the exhibit, | thought that none of 
the jobs there was meant for me because 
they would all require a college educa 
tion, But after walking around awhile, 
I realized that these jobs are meant for 
people of all abilities and accomplish 


Careers 


ments. ©@ 


A REPORT from Flint, Mich. tells 
of another vocational guidance exhibit 
called “College-Armed 
Day Carnival.” Seven 
teen-agers from the community visited 
the exhibit to learn of opportunities in 
these fields 

1. Flint’s opportunities 
shown in 52 exhibit booths 
by people from 24 major career areas, 

2. Interviews and group discussions 
were conducted by industry and busi- 


Forces-Career 


and thousand 


job were 


manned 


ness leaders. 

3. Sixty colleges sent representatives 
to discuss admission and career prob 
lems with students. 

4. Representatives from the armed 
forces (ten branches) told students 
about military career opportunities, 
and 


5. Demonstrations motion 


students in 


pie 
tures oriented interview 
techniques, grooming, career plans 

6. Colleges, scholarships, jobs in Flint, 
and career trends were discussed in a 
general assembly 

(For a ¢ omplete story about the Flint 
Mich. Career Carnival, see the Aug 


1955 issue of The Nation’s Schools. ) 


STUDENT FOREMAN —This Southwest 
High School student checks up on pro- 
duction rate of a high-speed can-making 
line with “his opposite number,”’ a full- 
time foreman at the American 
Company's St. Lovis plant 
“managed” plant for a day as climax 
of course in first-hand study of industry 











Can | 
Students | 


FREE 


SPEED 
PORTABLE 
PHONOGRAPH 


NOW! Ideal for the classroom. Na- 
tionally advertised phonograph. Elee- 
tronic amplifier, dynamic speaker, 3- 
SPEED electric motor. Underwriters’ 
Laboratory Listed. FREE—with pur- 
chase of AUDIO CLASSROOMS four 
album SOCIAL STUDIES UNIT for 
Jr.-Sr. High School. 


REVIEWERS APPLAUD 
AUDIO CLASSROOM ALBUMS 


“Brilliantly done”’—SOCIAL EDUCA- 
TION; “Par and away the finest we have 
heard .. ."~ EDUCATIONAL SCREEN; 
“Remarkable .. ."—-AMERICAN HERI- 
TAGE; “High standards of scholarship 
.. . dramatic and documentary devices 
heighten interest” — AUDIO-VISUAL 
GUIDE, 


e@ “AMERICAN HISTORY” 


2 twelve inch LP. records—8 topics 


The Indentured Servant ¢ Electing 
Jefferson ¢ Louisiana Purchase ¢ 
Monroe Doctrine *¢ Freedom and Freed- 
men © What Was the West? © Battle 
Over the Philippines © The League: 
Wilson vs. Lodge. 


@ “AMERICAN GOVERNMENT” 


3 twelve inch LP. records—12 topics 


Legisiators Are People © What Is 
Representation? ¢ Inside Story of a Law 
e Congress-Play Ball! ¢ Executive as 
Congressional Leader « Executive in 
Foreign Policy © The HKureaucrat ¢ 
Target—Nine Old Men © A Court Be- 
comes Supreme ¢ Our Unwritten Con 
stitution © A President is Checked ¢« 
The Court Changes Its Mind 


e “CITIZENS IN ACTION” 
2 twelve inch LP. records—7 topics 
What Is Politics? ¢ 
¢ Three Key men ¢ 
Parties and Platio ms ¢ 
© Rascals In-—Reformers 


e@ “WORLD HISTORY” 


3 twelve inch LP 


Operation Voter 
The Lobbyist « 
Polling Politics 
out! 


records—'2 topics 


Tiaders *® Golden Age of 
Giree . rurning Point tor Rome ¢ 
Deciine of Rome * Feudal Manor «¢ 
rowns Against Peudalism © Gateway to 
Discovery * Rena n Scientist ¢ 
Rights of Man © Prussia Forges a Nation 
© Emerging of Japan © HKuilding of an 
Empire 


Phoenician 


Immediate shipment on receipt of 
check or purchase order 


Mone y Back Guarantee 


AUDIO CLASSROOM SERVICES 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill 
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HUMANIZING SOCIAL STUDIES 





Continued from page 10-T 


Graw-Hiil Book Co., 
New York 36.) 

Arab Middle East—color, 18 mins., 
McGraw-Hill—scans progress and mod 
ernization in Lebanon, Syria, Jordan 
and Iraq, with emphasis on western 
ization, Opening sequence outlining the 
history of area is best part of the film 

WHAT Do You Think? There are 
four new 6-min, films in this series 
produced by the National Film Board 
of Canada, available from McGraw 
Hill: Who's Running Things?; Having 
Your Say; Getting What You're After; 
The Public's Business. Like the first 
three in this series, these are designed 
for discussion, posing social and moral 
problems of citizenship. The actors are 
teen-agers in every-day situations, Stim 
lating, provocative and timely. 

Food and People—19 mins., Encyclo 
paedia Britannica Films (Wilmette 
ill.), Subtitled “Introduction to World's 
Food Problems,” this film covers many 
aspects with too many important points 

be absorbed in one showing. Best 
suited for introducing and reviewing a 
unit, Begins very long 
sequence on food comparing 
caloric intake and food elements avail 
ible in different regions today, Goes on 
to diseuss at length methods of produc 
ing more foods, for distributing foods 
better. Ends with a discussion “Is this 
really worth doing?” Both pictorial mat 
ter and narration are repetitious, e 


330 W. 42nd St., 


slowly a“ 
needs 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World's leading Ficdves: of AUTHENTK 
folk music on ECORDS including THE 
ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which con 
tains an unusual selection of the music o/ 
over 200 peoples; recorded on location 6 
native ore tres and vocal groups ym 4 
Long Piay Record is accompanied hy « ate n 
sive notes by famous collectors and recog 
nized authorities 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON 
series for children. ANTHOLOGY oF SAL? 
and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC. INTF 
NATIONAL SCIENCE AND LITE®RA’ Tun 
SERIES 

Most of the issues are original recordin: 
on HIGH FIDE, ITY -40-18,000 eyvies. ALI 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS are quaranteed fo: 
quality of reproduction and content 


For complete catalog write to 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP 
117 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 














TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5600 BY MAIL 


QUICK! — EASY! — PRIVATE! 

If you need money — any amount from #60 to 1600 — eut 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential 

ey plan No co-signers, no endorsers 
Completely private hvol hoard, merchants, friends 
will net know you are applying foraloan, Make the 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
your signature only epay in convenient monthly 
installments — net necessary to pay on principal during 
summer vacation if your salary stope! Pati details 
matied in plain envelope Cut out and mail this ad today ! 


Statef inance Co. 323 Securities Bldg 0,) RA'S) Omaha2, Ned 
NAME 

ADUhESS 

orry 

Ovcupetion 

Amount pou want to burrow 6 











Teleguide 
Sor 
The Cruel Sea 


FEB. 16, ABC-TV, 3-5 P.M., EST 


BC-TV's Film Festival 

makes it possible for you to teach 
outstanding British films in your class 
room, Bring a TV set into your 
or the library and watch your students’ 
reactions to the film version of Nicholas 
Monsarrat’s The Cruel Sea (Pocket 
Books, 0«¢, for mature students). This 
film has sure-fire appea: for adoles 
cents. 

It shows a vivid picture of the fate 
ot an outmoded, British ship, The 
Compass Rose, during the early years 
of World War LL. Members of the ship's 
fought the heroically 
with the unwieldy instrument it 
their fate to share, are seen in depth 
through their reactions to others aboard 
ship and through their actions ashore 
Your with your help, can 
learn a lot about motives and values 
by carefully observing the tensions and 
that build up and explode 
in the confining quarters of the tiny 


“Afternoon 


room 


crew, who wat 


was 


students, 


pressures 


corvette 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. Does the word, “cruel,” in the 
title seem appropriate? Are the men’s 
sufferings inflicted by the sea alone? 
Or by circumstances? 

2. Do any of the characters develop 
during the course of the story? Has 
any character a mixture of good and 
bad traits? Have you met similar char 
acters in any other war story? In life? 

3. How does the dialogue compare 
with that of authors in your literature 
text? Did any of the speeches give you 
new insights into human beings, war, 
love? Did you find Ericson and Lock- 
hart’s conversations interesting? Why? 
What do you suppose Julie and Lock- 
hart would talk about when the first 
glow of their romance faded? 

4. What is Ericson’s moral dilemma 
when he realizes he must explode a 
depth charge in waters milling with 
surviving sailors? What would you have 
done in his case? 

5. Show the economy of the movie 
camera in establishing moods of tension 
confinement. Point out 
its ability to convey in a few simple 
effects a 
paragraphs to establish 

6. The most notable change from 
novel to movie is the death Julie 
Hallam in the book. Why did the movie 
depart from the 
Are there other points of divergence? 
Mary Hazarp 


enti, panic 


shots the novelist requires 


novel at this point? 


Discuss them 





Useful Tools he 


RCA Victor offers a 156-page Edu 
cational Record Catalog, broken down 
by grade and subject. Educational Ser 
RCA Victor Records 
(Free), 


vices Camden 


N. J 


Studying economics? An excellent 
reference work in down-to-earth terms 
s A Teachers Guide to Economic S¢« 

curity. This National Council for the 
Social Studies bulletin 
analysis of the problem by Columbia 
Univ.’s American Assembly, and teach 
ing aids prepared by the Joint Council 
on Economic Education, NCSS, 1201 
16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 

($1.00) 


includes an 


Want to know how and where to 
arrange audio-visual showings in your 
school? Write for 
NAVA Membership List and 
Directory, NAVA, 2540 East- 


Evanston, [ll. (Single 


director of informa 
tion 

Trade 
wood Avenue 


copies tree) 


Examining the subject of tariffs and 
trade barriers? Worth reading is the 
League of Women Voters’ pamphlet, 
Cooperation or Confusion in World 





Trade? Write 
Street, N. W 


15 cents) 


League at 1026 17th 
Washington 6, D. C. 


can you make SC hool a 


happs 


How 
ingful 


mean 
and creative experience 
for your You'll find some 
of the answers in Helping Children 
Get Along in School, by Bess Goody 
koontz of the U. S. Office of Educa 
Research Assoc., 47 W. 
Chicago 10, Ill. (50¢) 


students? 


tion. Science 
Grand Ave 


Probing the cons of the 
Fifth Amendment? Justice Samuel H 
Hofstadter of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York analyzes The 
Fifth Amendment and the 
Act of 1954 in a booklet distributed 
by the Fund for the Republic, 60 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 


pros and 


Immunity 


For students working on study 
about conservation, you might 
recommend Sen. Richard L. Neuber 


gers Our Natural Resources and Their 


projects 


Conservation, a well-written and factual 
account of America’s wasting resources 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, ¥ East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. (25 cents) 





Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network 


radio and TV programs for 


teachers and students ° 


EDITED BY PATRICK HAZARD 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 


WEDNESDAY FEBRUARY 15 
15 am. (NBC) Weekday: James Hil- 


! Lost Horizor s the novel cur- 
ntly dramatizeaq on Fiction Thea- 
re Monday through Friday 
1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U. 8S. Steel Hour: 
Cameron Mitchell stars in “Command, 
based on Christophe: LaFarge’s story 
ibout tension aboard a World War I 
ninesweeper in the South Pacific. The 
accused by his men of beu 
tyrannica has family 
strains of 
with 


ipltain 
sartless and 
probiems in addition to the 
leadership. Compare ti story 
The Cruel Sea (Se 
10:30 p.m. (NBC) Teday and Tomorrow 
(Premiere): A 13-week series on how 
America is coming of age in the way 
that communities and industries 
husbanding our natural resources 
ented in cooperation with the Conser- 
vation Foundation. Stories will be told 
by people who have faced conser‘ 
problems—water vil 
leum. James Cagney. narrator 


THURSDAY FEBRUARY 16 


3:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Afternoon Film Fes- 
tival: “The Cruel Sea,” a superior Brit 
sh film available for you ise durit 
chool hours. Why not break the cur- 
ricular ice by asking your librarian if 
you can send students to the library 
for “outside viewing"? Local TV set 
dealers may be glad to lend you a set 
for the library or for your own class- 
room. (See “Teleguide” on facing page.) 

7:25 p.m. (MBS) Men of Action: A new 
series of five-minute biographies of 
men who have made history—George 
Washington, Alexander the Great 
Julius Caesar and others who have had 
a major impact on history. Taping a 
few of these might be an interesting 
way to begin or end a unit on biogra- 
phy in literature. The social studies 
teacher may want to ask his students 
to write their own five-minute biogra- 
phies of famous people, then tape 
record them. Is the idea of presenting 
a great man in five minutes feasible’ 
30 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “The Ideal 
Teacher,” with Jacques Barzun and 
Lyman Bryson, guests; Clifton Fadi- 
man, host 


RIDAY 


peliow.) 


ation 


forests petro- 


FEBRUARY 17 


30 p.m. (CBS) Radio Workshop: “Dr 
Frank C. Baxter Interviews Shake- 
speare.” Shakespeare will be grilled on 
the authenticity of his authorship 
‘Guests” on the program will be Chris- 
topher Marlowe and Sir Francis Bacon 


SATURDAY FEBRUARY 18 


A p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: “Water 
Works,” or how liquids can lift you off 
your feet. Feb. 25: “Black Treasure,” a 
study of the value of carbon. March 3 
‘Mysterious Magnetism,” a study of 
magnetism. March 10: “The Planet That 
Wandered,” an examination of the solar 
system to find a lost planet and the 
time of day. March 17: “The Growing 
Wonder,” the world of green planets 
March 24: “Pictures Through a Pin- 
hole,” photography with a pin. March 
31: “Circle Round,” a study of cen- 
trifugal force. 
00 pm. (NBC-TV) Motien Picture 
Academy Nominations: Ballots have 
been mailed to the 15,000 members of 
the movie industry to select nominees 
for Oscar awards for acting, art direc- 
tion, cinematography, costume design, 
directing, film editing, music, “best 


picture 
icements of 
on this 


tudents 


Wednesday 
late, there 
prepare bDriet 

be presented 


| 
awara i 


See The Cruel Sea in your classroom 
on Afternoon Film Festival, ABC-TV. 


‘The Film and the 

(Penguin, 85¢) and Ernest Cal- 
‘Our Modern Art The 

(Center for the Study of Lib- 
eral Education for Adults, Chicago, $1) 
will expose your students to highe 
tandards of film criticism 

9:05 p.m. (CBS) Philadelphia Orchestra: 
Mozart's Overture to ‘The Magi 
Flute,” K. 620, and “Concerto in A 
Major for Clarinet and Orchestra,” K 
622, Anthony Gigliotti, clarinetist; Jo- 
sef Strauss ‘Feuerfest Edward 
Strauss Bahn Frei’ and Johann 
Strauss, Jr.'s, “Tales from the Vienna 
Woods.’ 

10:00 p.m 
phony: Epstein’s 


Roger Manvell's 
Public” 
lenbach’'s 


Movies” 


(MBS) Oklahoma City Sym- 
‘s “Symphonic Prelude.’ 


SUNDAY FEBRUARY 19 


11:00 am. (CBS-TV) Eye on New York: 
Investigations of the world’s capital 
11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: Walt 
Whitman's “Democratic Vistas.” See 
study suggestions in Scholastic Teacher 

(Feb. 2, p. 16-T) 

2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Outlook: Please note 
that Chet Huntley's program has been 
postponed until April. You have until 
then to convince your local NBC out- 
let that the program belongs on their 
schedule 


Between to- 





Point of View 


Henry 8. Maloney, Cooley High School, 
Detroit, Michigan: “|! would for rather walk 
into @ classroom and overhear a conversa- 
tien about how ‘this guy Cyrano was brag- 
ging all the time b he ted to 
cover up this weakness he had—this long 
nose,’ then walk into the same classroom 
and hear a literate, syntactically perfect 
discussion on how amusing ‘I Love Lucy’ is. 
Standards of taste don’t evolve from gram- 
matical perfection any more thon moral 
superiority comes from the precepts of 
Emily Post.” 














(CBS) New York Philharmonic 
Verdi's Overture in Vesper 
Bloch’'s Solomon v¥ Rhapsod 
f Cello and Orc! Laszlo Var 

st; Rachmar ! Piano Conce 
i D Minor, Op 10." Witold Mal 
zynsk pianist. M 1 4 and 11 \ 
two-week Mozart fest i n honor: if 
the bicentennial fe 
luctor Bruno Walte: 
30 p.m, (NBC-TV) Zoo Parade 


Farm at Oudtshoorn how the 


2:30 p.m 


i *Ss Buest con 


Ostrict 
bird 
raised his plumage harvested 
ice » me indise March 18 
Park 4 study 
f a park 200 mil 
oO m yf) ‘ March 25 
Oddities of Af i April 22 Z 
Parade Safa ! s of the exp 
lition, April 29 Catching Wild Ani 
I ‘i 
4:00 p.m. (NBC-T 
Two theme merica at 
Strategic Air Command Stands Guard 
130 p.m. (ABC-TV) College Press Con 
ference: Sen, H. Alex. Smith (R., N. J.) 
“00 pm. (CBS-TV) Omnibus: Second 
part in a serie if three on the Const 
tution, with Joseph N. Welch as guide 
and with a pt edited by the bril 
liant young historian from Columbia 
U Richard Hofstadte The program 
will potlight the characters of the 
persons who took part in the organi 
zation and writing of the historic docu 
ment. Final part, Feb. 26 
5:30 p.m. (CBS) Fert Laramie 
tudents criticize the 
of this new western 
8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
Show: Jean Madeira 
her television debut 


Wide, Wide World 
Play and 


Have your 


literary qualitie 


The Ed Sullivan 


contralto, makes 


MONDAY FEBRUARY 20 


10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Outside U. 8. A 
A new time for Quincy Howe's for 
eign affairs program 


TUESDAY FEBRUARY 21 


10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tomorrow's Careers 
“Investment Banker.” Feb, 28: “Psychi- 
atric Case Worker 

10:05 p.m. (CBS) Campaign ‘56 (Pre 
miere): A direct report and analysis ot 
the week-to-week developments in lo 
cal and national elections 


WEDNESDAY FEBRUARY 22 


10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 20th Century-Fox 
Hour: “In Times Like These,” the story 
of a man who is spiritually crushed 
when he learns that his son has been 
killed, how he recovers 


ADVANCE ITEMS: 


Feb. 24: Afternoon Film Festival (ABC 
TV): “Rocking Horse Winne: 

March 4: Omnibus ‘(CBS-TV) 

Rex.” 

March 
TV) 

March 10 


“Oecedipus 
5: Producers’ Showcase (‘NIC- 
Shaw's “Caesar and Cleopatra.” 
Ford Star Jubilee (CBS-TYV) 
Maxwell Anderson's “High Tor.” 
March 11: Coler Spread ‘(NBC-TV) 
Richard III.” See Scholastic Teache: 
‘eb. 2 
March 14: Project 26 (NBC-TV): “The 
Twisted Cross.” For Myles Platt's an- 
notated bibliography for teaching this 
documentary, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to the editor 
March 18: Maurice Evans Presents: “The 
Taming of the Shrew.” 

March 18: Out of Darkness (CBS-TV): A 
90-minute drama on mental health 
See It Now (CBS-TV): Some time in 
March, Murrow will devote an hour- 
and-a-half to the Middle East crisis 


Natione!l Radie and TV programs by representotives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 
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LETS Give 
A HAND 





an RCA VICTOR Tape Recorder! 


Each of your teachers and every one of your trol unit, “normal” and “overload” indicators, 


pupils will benefit from this helping hand! An 
RCA Victor New Orthophonic Tape Recorder 

. with Panoramic 3-Speaker System, an RCA 
exclusive, to bring you the magic touch of 
high fidelity. 


A few minutes’ instructions and anyone can use 
this two-speed model like a professional. It’s 
easy to thread, easy to operate with four push- 
buttonsand full-width “Stop” bar. ‘““Voice-Music” 
Switch automatically selects best recording char- 
acteristics. Extra-fast forward and reverse five- 
or seven-inch reel. There are also a remote-con- 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCAVICTOR 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
CAMDEN, WN. J. 


extra speaker jack, special ceramic mike, acces- 
sory cable and many more fine-recorder features 
You can use your recorder as an amplifier for 
phono or mike output, too. 

This rugged, portable teacher’s helper ought to 
be in your classrooms now. And at the price, you 
can consider more than one RCA Victor Tape 
Recorder. Get facts, prices, performance stories 
fast on all RCA Victor Tape Recorder models 
... from your RCA Victor dealer or through the 
coupon. Get Yours in the Outgoing Mail! 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. B-10 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Full information, piease, on RCA Victor Tape Recorders. 





